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PREFACE ^ 

This study examines the usefulness pf survey instruments in 

policy making. Here Professor Reed deals with educational' policy making" 

in a developing country, Liberia. He is -copcerned with teachers. But 

the study could'deal with other social sectors and it could deaVwith 

other actors: for example, with consumers, distributors, pa'rents, or 

even with the opposition ... etc. 
if 

r 

Planners are always working in a very limited time and space 
environment. They are not. always able to consult with all relevant 

4, 

parties even if they want to. They have to prepare reports and be done 
with the work wi*£hin.v/ell established budgetary and time limits. Given 
these realities, how can plcinners improve their ability to take into 
accour\t the realities confronted by relevant participants in the process 
being, "planned"? How can planners make participatory planning effective 
without attempting to duplicate the time-consuming democratic process? 
Or reversing the question, let us ask: How can planning be less elitist 
given the budget and timing which must be met? ^ 

A well established tool is the survey yet the survey has nj^t been 
used too often in educational planning. One plausible reason is that . 
planning, particularly in developing countries, has been the concern 
of economists. This Is also the case in educational planning where 
economists and even sys.sm's analysts or engineers have had more in- 

fluonce than sociologists or political scientists. Thus, the tools of 

vii 
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the trade used in planning, haye tended to be the tools of economists', he.,' 
cost-benefit analysis, manpower planning, or the tools.pf analysts^ i.e., 
control theory, flow modeH, etc. , - * ■ 

In this pioneerings study Professbr Reed deliberately uses the \ 

survey including a qyest.ionnaire to address himself to policy issues 

oi\ relevance to decision mfa king. Hie is concerned both with teacher's 

per(feptior.s (for example, their perceptions of where improvements can 

be made) and with certain characteristics (for example, where do they 

come from, where are they located, what are they trained to teach, etc.). 

Professor Reed, shews us in an elegant and concise way how it is 'possible to 

obtain very useful and reliable information about -teachers and how this 

information can be used in formulating policy. His study provides a 

good example of one way to expand participation ,in planrring--one way of 

revealing to po.licy makers the available facts about some of the relevant 

actors in education. 
5> 
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* ' • chapter" I 

INTRODUCTION . , 

• Educational policy making in many -developing countries is offcerr- • 
done with little input from teacl?ers and often^with only sketchy empiri- " 
cal data r'elative to teacher qualitative^ characteristics.. Tljis situa- • 
tion "i ^perhaps ntore evident in coiAitries where communication and trans- 
portation problems prohibit the exchange of" ideas and the systematic 
'collection of data,"^ whereXschool reporting systems are insufficiently 
developed to provide accurate datr, where^supervisory staff is non- 
existent or inaSequate to work clo'sely with teachers in order to aequo re - 
an accurate assessment of their needs and their opinions concerning school 
practice arid where teacher input is not sought. Thus, educational 
policy making often proceed* intuitively or with selected demographic 
and financial input data only. v. \ . 

However, growth of school systems in developing countries so that 
equaTity qf, educational. oppQ)'tuiVT*&-i^s for all schoo'Uage .students suggests 

•that input data used in formulating edubtional policy be^broad'iV^ scope' 
an'd cover a variety of educational related issues. -This is particularly 

'important inthe arcds of teacher recruitment, distribution and retention. 
That is, a variety of quantitative and quaiitH'ive data should be availab.le 
to educational policy n^kers wh(^ are concerned with attracting new teachers 
needed to serve a' designated school age population with ensuring their ^^^^ 
eqiritable distribution on the basis of' training and experience thrbughout 

1 12 ' 



the school system and with reducing teacher turn over. A descriptive 
survey of teacher characteristics, therefore, is .assumed to provide an 
excellent opportunity to collect and analyze data in the foregoing areas 
and should provide input for enhancing educational policy and school 
practices, 'to explore the usefulness of a survey tool J;x.^provi ding 
input data for policy making in the present study was Undertaken in^ 
Liberia, Jflest Africa. 

Education in Liberia is viewed as the vehicle through which national, 
economic and modernization goals can be met. Providing educational oppor- 
tunities for Liberia!! citizens is therefore a priority of high standing. 
Yet,|the growth of the educational system has not kept pace with the 
school age population and the demand for educational services. Further, 
within the existing system, present educational opportunities are assumed 
by many to be qualitatively different. To be sure, Liberia's system of 
education, which consists of private, mission and public schools, repre- 
sents a necessctry arrangement as attempts are made to serve as many students 
as possible. However, to the extent that these sthools are of unequal 
quality they deny the' full benefits of education to individuals and to 
national development. 

Although government schools may be_attended tuition-free, many .students 
attend raissiori 'Schools which are not. For example, .according to the 1972 
Educational Statistics for Liberia, of the 6,242 students enroll'ed i.n 
grades 10-12, 2,865 students were in government schools while 2,401 were 
enrolled in mission sc)!Ools and 976 in other; private schools. These 
figures are particularly interesting, given that the annual, average income 
in Liberia for 1972 was only $43 per person in rural househblds and $346 » 



per person in urban households. Despite the tuition~ahcl "related fees 
involved in attending missicn and private schools, many parents elect to 
send their children to these schools rather than to government schools 
which require no tuiti.on. Apparently some mission and private schools 

in Liberia are viewed by many citizens as being more effective or perhaps 

V / ' ' 3 

as having more prestige than government-operated schools. Whether they 

are better, of course, is debatable since no clear evidence is available 

/ 

to support this assertion. However, 'it does appear that many Liberian 
parents perceive the mission schools to be superior to government schools 

* » « 

if enrollment rates in these schools 'can be used as a measure of effec- 
ts 

tiveness. 

The causes for disparities in school quality may be many. One 
cogent argument holds that a more selective school admissions process 
inevitably leads to higher standards of education and bettfer student 
learning outcomes. This argument views the quality of schools ,as being 
a direct function of the cjality of students. Another argument assumes 
that tlje qualUy of schools varies according to the quality of teachers 
' to be found within them. That is, schools which are staffed by qualified 
teachers by reason of their training, experience and attitudes toward 
learning are thought to be betteij._ Other arguments which are as plausible 
have been studied in other settings with mtxed results. While support 
can be found for most arguments presented- as a cause of the differential- 
effect of schooling, no consistent evidence exists for any singular 
argument. 

i 

Yet private, mission and public senior high schools in Liberia do 
manifest differences in student learning outcomes. The available evidence 



indicates rather dranatically 'that student learninn outcomes aS measured 
by colleqe entrance examinations and other nationally developed subject 
matter exaninations are somewhat hiqher in mission schools than in public 
and private schools.^ Thus, the identification and eradication of dis* 
parities in basic school effects ^ociated with nission, private and 
public schools is an issue of immediate urnency for educational policy 
makers in Liberia if students are to be provided v/ith equal opportunities 
, for their educational development. 

Another concern which must be viewed carefully by educational 
policy makers in Liberia is one that is associated with the retention 
and expansion of the pool of qualified teachers necessary to meet pre- 
sent and anticipated needs. In this reqard, the conditions associated 
with teachina in the schools of Liberia nay have considerable influence 
on the decision to enter or remain in the teachinq profession. The opinions 
of teachers therefore provide essential input into the educational de- 
^sion making process pertaininq to school policy and practice that not 
only relates to teacher retention and recruitment but also teacher 
effectiveness. 

On another dimension, curriculum development and the expansion of 
curricuVum offerinqs should be viev/ed within the context of the skills 
and subject matter specialties of existing staff.' The examination of 
available teachina soecialties is also an essential considejatjon for 
policy decisions rcoardinn school curriculum and prdqrans. 

.* 

By investinatinq teacher characteristics in areas such as the fore- 
no rnq essential input data can be provided for educational oolicy making. . 



Thus, this" stuJy of tcachor characteristics affords an opportunity to ' 
1) exanino the distribution of teachers in senior hiqh schools based 
on their traininn and experience; -2) examine asDocts of job satisfac- 
tion, career aspiration and the school clinate that inpinoe upon teacher 
retention and satisfaction: 3) provide data that are useful in assessinq 
the conaruency between teacher and student backoround as a condition 
of teacher sensitivity; 4) examine teachinn specialities, in relation 
to cur-riculun exoansion and dGvelopnent: 5) provide insioht into teacher 
role behavior; and""f^) provide baseline data ^or future studies. 



Data in the above areas are usually unavailable or very limited 
in many developinn countries. Yet, such data are thouqht to be indis- 
pensible innut for educational Rolicy decisions. It is this view that 
qave impetus to the present study. 

This study in teacher characteristics is an attempt to use survey 
research techniques to provide information about teachers in Liberia 
that can be used to assist educational policy makers and that may be 
a useful survey model in providinq teacher data for educational policy 
makinq in other developinq countries. 

This study is the first in a series of studies dealino with 
Liberian senior hinh schools. Other studies in the series will focus 
on: the characteristics of senior hioh school administrators; senior 
hiqh school student characteristics; the school settinq; and correlates 
of .student academic achievement. 

16 
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The chanters that follow v/ill proviVle a discussion of Liberia and 
its educational systcn, the research procedures used in this study, 
teacher charactoristics—denooraphic, educational and experiential, 
attitudinal --and cohcludinn renarks. 
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CHAPTER II 
LIBERIA: m OVERVIEW 

INTRODUCTION " ' ' \ 

The purpose of this chapter is to summarize available background infor- 
mation about Liberian education. In addition, the chapter introduces- the 
complex issues facing educational planners in developing a functional, quality 
educatioftal system to meet ^the needs of the Liberian people. 

Secondary education ip Liberia must be understood and studied within 
the context of life in a developing African nation. The uniqbe features of 
Liberia to a great extent define the nature, purposes and structure of the . 
educational systam. The first section of this chcipter, discusses the people, 
economy, government finances and national goals in terms of their imp-l ications 
for educational development. 

The second section provides an overview of Liberian education, beginning 
with its historical development and including a discussion. of laws governing 
its existence. The organizational structure of the schools, goals, curri- 
culum objectives and types of schools in Liberia are described, in order to 
illustrate the new demands being placed on the education system as a whole, 
enrollment and growth statistics are included as well as an analysis of appro- 
priations to education in relation to the .Rational budget." Lastly, several 
key issues facing education in Liberia are considered along with a summary of 

'existing special programs or projects designed to address these concerns. 

8 
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Liberian secondary education in 1974 is the focus of the thjrd section. 
Demographic information and a descriptive over^li'ev/ of secondary education 
is included in this section. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF LIBERIA 

^ « 

Population . Liberia, the oldest republic in Africa, covers an area of 

43,000 square miles .and has a population of approximately 1,5 mil lie. peo- 

ple.^ The population is distributed unevenly throughout the country; only 

about 26% of the peoplg live in urban areas. The outstanding characteristic 

of the population. is its youth; the median ag% is 18 years, and about 37% of 

the people are below 15 years old. With an annual growth rate of approximately 
2 

3%, this trend is likely to continue. 

The population density and the large number of school age youth-raise 
issues which have imp^l ications for educational development. While a concen- 
tration of educational opportunities has developed in urban Monrovia, over 
70% of the population reside in other areas of Liberia.^ Equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity throughout the. country v/ill renain. an important concern 

for the future. As a result of migration, urban areas face problems of Over- 
crowding in the schools, whereas rural areas /ace problems of providinp eco- 
nomically feasible opportunities for education in areas of low population 
density. 

e 

- I' 

Despite high dropout rates, school enrollment trends suggest that the 
number of students seeking formal education will continue to increase pro- 
gressively o'n the future. Thus, both urban and rural schools will be 

20 



confronted with four common. major problems: 1) limited and inadequate 
facilities; 2) materials and supplies shortages; 3) insufficient teaching 
staff to -accommodate the increasing number of students desiring an education; 
and 4) uneven and often substandard quality of educational outcomes which in 
part result from the above. 

Economy . Only about 25% of the working age population participates in 

the monetary sector of the Liberian economy while the vast majority engages 

in subsistence farming.^ The annual Liberian Income is estimated at $43 per 

5 

person in rural households and $346 in urban households. Despite the par- 
tial success of the country's unification policy, the typically urban, 
relatively high income minOrfty and the typically rural, low-inconie majority 
re'present quite divergent groups- of people. 

The economy is htghly dependent upon foreign-owned and operated ei.ter- 
prises, particularly in the export and commercial sectors. In contrast to 
other developing African nations, the Liberian government does not appear 
to. have increased substantially its share of the profits from these enter- 
prises. Although Liberia is Africa's leading producer of iron ore and in 
1970 was eighth in the world production and third in exporting, approximately 
35% of its total income returns to non-Liberian investors and labor.^^ Agri- 
cultural developments have not been encouraging; production of foo/ crops 
has not increased appreciably and domestic production of rice, the country's 
chief staple food, has required imported supplements at a cgst of several 

N. 

mi'll^pn dollars annually. Consequently, a more stable and balanced Liberian 
economy depends on the upgrading and diversification of the agricultural 
sector and tfib promotion and development of the industrial and other non- 
agrarian sectors,^ 21 



The country presently lacks a large, skilled Tabor force, which in psrt 
accounts for income accruing to non-Liberian manpower, and lacks cadrQS of 
trained personnel in modern agricultural techniques. In all likelihood the 
government might be expected to turn increasingly to education as a means of 
providing the human resources so desperately needed for the establishment of 
a sound national economy. *" 

« 

Government Finances . In 1973 domestic revenues were $89.8 million and 
public expenditures were $89.2 million.'' Due to generally adverse economic 
conditions in the world market, public revenues are unlikely to increase 
substantially in the years ahead. While $11.0 million in„ foreign assistance 
was received in 1973,^ the present level of support may notcontinue in the 
future; even if it does, it clearly accounts for a disproportionate amount 
of the total public revenues. Although contri-^utions f rom organizations 
- such as the United Nations have increased, recent tr^ends indicate that bila- 
teral aid is decreasing. The implications for educational planning are 
rather grim'; "in an austere-financial period, the probability that govern- 
^inent budgetary appropriations for educational growth and development will be 

* ' ' • 

limited is -greatly enhanced. 

In 1974, the national budget was $96 million, representing an average 
annual .growth rate of B.SX for the period 1966-1973. I^vcontrast, appropria- 
tions to education increased at an annual, rate of approximately 7.2%. Dur-ing 
the period 1970-1974, the proportion of the national budget appropriated to 
education has remained essentially constant. In 1970, 11.8% of the national 
budget or $7.7 million was allocated to education and in 1974, 12^ or $11.3 
million. Viewed over a larger time period, Liberia provided fewer resources 
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to education in 1974 than it did in 1968, when 20^ of the total expenditures 
were made in this area. In contrast, several African countries spend a 
larger proportion of their national budgets on education than does Liberia. 
For example, for 1970 Camaroon spent 19.6fo of its budget on education, 
Dahomey 30^, Ivory Coast 22.5%, Togo 19. 95^ and Uganda, 17. 8%.^^ 

National Goals . In f972, the National Planning Council developed a 
statement of. national goals which established broad policies on several 
fronts for ensuring economic progress an^f for athieving financial inde- 
pendence. With respect to edOcaticnal plcinning, the Council called for the 
"systematic development of progratnmes for increasiag knowledge and skills 
of Liberians through quality ediLcatiori and .human resources development • • • ' 
In addition to determining future economic directions, the statement outlined 
four national priorities. The first, "integrated rural development through 
balanced regional planning," ' placed education as a high priority in 
achieving the objective, second in importance only to agriculture. Thus, the 
Liberian government has indicated explicitly its .commitment to the principle 

of providing quality education for both. rural and urban youth. 

*» , 

literacy Rates . In 1962, the literacy rate of the population 10 years 

and older was 9;^,, however, it has been estimated that that number increased 

1^ '14 
to 2255 by 1970. In, 1974 445i of the 1.5-45 yt:=ir-olds were literate. 

Since illiteracy, among other factors, limits the-economic and social devel- 
opment of nationalism, the goverTiment has grown mord committed to its eradi- 
cation. A recently developed 15 year plan estimates the total cost of re- 

15 

moving illiteracy among 15-45 year olds to be approximately »$6.9 million. 
Invariably the ability to implement such an important education plan depends 
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on the availability of both financial and human resources, factors which 
are- quite limited in the country at present. 

Oth er Cha-^a cte ristics . Two additional features of Liberia, its popti- » ■ 
lation diversity and geography desarve mention. _ Although more periRherally 
related to education than the other area considered, they pose somewhat 
unique problems for implementing a quality national educational system. 
First, Liberians are a rather diverse group of people, ranging from the 
early coastal settlers v/ho were' called "Americo-Liberians" to the descendents 
of various migrating tribes Thus, it is hot uncommon to encounter cultural 
and socio-economic differences associated with this diversity. In addition 
to cultural and socio-economic differences, many Liberians often speak 
different languages. Each of the major tribes, about 16 in number, has a 
language of its own. While English is the official language, estimates in- 
dicate that less than half of the people are reasonably fluent jn^it. 
Rural children typically do not know English when they enter school. Thus, 
to be effective, the educational system mUst be flexible enough to incorporate 
the diverse perspectives of its students and to address their unique learning 
needs. 



A second feature which impacts upon Liberia's educational system Is 

its climate and geography. The rainy season (May - October), which results 

in an annual accumulation of 120-150 inches, coincides with the school 

* 

calendar. ^ Although new and improved transportation routes have been developed 
over the past years, many areas of the country are still quite isolated; 
Others are not readily accessible during the rainy season. These factors 
•^not only make supervision of existing schools difficult, but also may con- 
tribute to the high absentee rates of both students and teachers who must 
Q travel great distances to school and who lack "Adequate transportation. 
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EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
♦ 

Historical Backgro und. Liberian putflic schools were first establishe'd 
in 1826 althoucih Christian churches and nissfonaries provided most of the , 
education until the end of the 19th century. Uhon Liberia became a republic 
in 1847, over GOO'students were enrolled in sixteen primary schools. In 
1900, the Bureau of Education was established to coordinate and regulate 
the school system by means of supervising schools and licensing teachers. 
The Education Act of 1900 placed all schools,' including private ones, under 
governmental control. In 1912 th6 school system was centralized by law and 
the Bureau became a department, headed by a secretary of public instruction 
who held cabinet rank. The school system included five coastal counties and 
served the Americo-Liberian population 'i^l most exclusively. Trj.bal children, 
for the most part, received a traditional education based on> tribal lore or 
Moslem teachings. Access to Western education came only through mission 
schools or through the child adoption system wher^eby tribal children came^ 
to li.ve with Americo-Liberian families. 

Prior to World War II, mission and private schools accounted for a'^prox- 
imately 80% of the educational system. However, the number of government . 
schools grew rapidly after World War II an^ currently a substantial majority 
are government owned and operated. In 1960, there were 620 elementary schools 
and 2-5 secondary schools, but by 1970", the numbeV had-grown to 889 elemen- 
tacy schools and 195 secondary schools. Enrollments show a similar pattern. 
Since 1960, primary school enrollments increased from 58,556 to 120,245 in 
1970, and secondary school enrollments increased during that same period from 
16,771.'° ^ ' ^ 
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During t^e expansive growth periodf-bf the .1960'ss four edicational 

plans were developed: the Ten Yea f. or Mass<)quoi -Wan covering 1962-1972; 

:t - ' 

the UNCSCO Plan covering 1963-1973; the Five /ear Plan under Or. John P. 
t. • • . ' • 

^. Mitchell covering 1964-1968;* and" the Four Year PlaiT uQder Dr. Augustus 

Caine covering 1967-1970. - The lat.t.^r' plan perhaps is niost'useful in that ' 
it was developed after 'the .nation's austerity period began. ' While the 
plan's quantitative objective of increasing enrollment was achieved, other 
qualitative objectives of. jmprovifig elementary education and obtaining less- 
expensive texts have- 5ret to be fOlly realizeci.^, • 

'In response'to the high cost of education, the President of Liberia, 
President William R. Tolbert, Jr. in 1-972 articulated the. government's new 
policy with respect to tuition. In addition to. pYoviding fr6e tuition in' , 
government elementary schools, as had been the case, the government wai\/ed 
tuiti6tl%yes for all government -high school students, aUhough these students 

\ 

would continue to "provide their own texts and pay a registration fee. The^ 
President also outlined the national plan of providing at least one elemen- 
-tary school in every Liberian town o^^er 600 and one junior and senior high 

• • * 

• schoo.l in every chiefdbm.^^ Although the elementary school requirement -was 
-specified 'by law in 1956, this objective has not been achieved-. Nor is it 
likely that the objective for increasing the number of junior and senior 
high schools will be met in the immediate future. ' ' . ' , * ' 

{> 

While the free tuition pol icv is admirable i/i principle, the government 
is not in a position to provide adcfitional .^ancial , personal and material' 
-resources necessari\,to implement fulaly the President's'policy. Hbv^pvet*., th^ 

free tuition policy has fncreased the student enrollment in thT^ gqver^imentj^ 

20 - . — ^ 

schools. ^ . ' - ^ . 
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Ed ucational Laws . The education laws of Liberia from 1826-1974 reflect 
— " 21 

.the overall intent, if not development, of the education system in general. 

Several laws a-lso illustrate the discrepancy between .what is codified and 
" what "is practiced. '. ^ 

Despite the Cobpulsory Education Law of 19bT which requires children 
from 6 to' 16^0 attend school, it i s'^estimated tha\ only -43% of the 6-13 
year old population v/as enrolled in 1972. However,, if the law were enforced, 
projections indicate that by 1978 approximately 42,400 additional students 
• • * would have entered the system, necessitating appraximately 1 ,060 new class- 
rooms and 1,355 additional teachers. In addition, classes which exceed 
. the 45. pupil -£eacl1er limit prescribed b/law are more numerous than thpse 
which have just a"f.ew students. Withoyt additional teachers Bnd more class- 
rooms .'"this law will continue to be impractical to enforce. . 

'. While numerpus policies onf education have been formulated in recent 

year^, the education laws have not been modified accordingly, in part because 
.< • ^ " ■ • . ' . ,4 

no final decision has been made on the direction of tiberian education.' Whea 

* • • '4 > ■ 

this decision is made, it will be possible to elim'inate discrepancies, and 
, * develop realistically enforceable laws' in support of the adopted .policies. 

/ 

Administrative Structure . The Ministry 'of Education is a governmental 
• . agency responsible for administering all public schools at the primary and 

secondary 'levels. At present the Ministry is responsible for all aspects of 
tKe educational process ranging from employment and curriculum to certifi- 
cation and funding. It also exercises some riieasure of control over private 
and mission schools, many of which receive governmental funds. The administra- 
tion of higher education is not the direct responsibility of the Ministry 
. . - ■ 16 ' • 
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altbough a Director of Higher Education wiothin the administrative structure 
serves as a 1 iaisanjbctwecn the institutions of higher learning ^hd the 
Ministry^ 

^In "1972, the central administration v/as restructured. Organizatibnally, 
the Minister of Education reports to the President. Under the Minister is one 
' deputy minister and four assistant ministers, responsible respectively for 
Science and Technical Education, Instruction, Administration and Planning 
and Research. Other central administrators include special project directors 
' -assigned to different levels of school organization, e.g., director of secon- 
dary education. 

The highest local education officer, except in the city of Monrovia 
wMch has a separate public school system with its oV/n superintendent, is the 
county supervisor of schools. Each county supervisor administers all of the 
schools under his jurisdiction and handles all personnel matters, subject, 
• ■ of course, to the approval of the appropriate central office administrators. 
. ■ Like other administrators in the Ministry, county supervisors are appointed, 
not elected. Under the supervisory staff are the school principals and 
teacher -training institute directors. Principals can make recommendations 
^ to the Minister of Education through the county supervisor concerning per- 

sonnel decisions, but rarely do they have final authority in these decisions. 
• Overall, th'^ Liberian education system is highly centralized. 

} 

y 

Aims of Education . The .aims of education in Liberia are expressed in a 
number of recent "documents, beginnjn'g with Liberia's President Tolbert's 1971 
speech to the s'tudents of .the University of Liberia and Cuttington College 

17 
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in which he outlined five principles which would guide' the government's 
educational policy. Summarized,^ the principles support: 1) religious 
instruction in the schools; 2) education for the development of the total 
individual; 3) diversified education in adequate facilities as a means of 
achieving equality of opportunity and an informed citizenry; 4) vocational 
and technical training for national economic progress; and, 5) higher educa- 
tion as an agency for training skilled manpower. The overriding goals df 
the government's educational policy is that of building nationalism through 
education. 

With respect to the philosophy of education, the following statement 

was adopted by the First National Conference on Curriculum Review in 1970 

which indicates that education must strive to "motivate in the learner a 

respect for the dignity of every human being; develop an appreciation for _ 

the dignity of labor; instill in them [sic] a desire for learning; and [a], 

24 

desire- to attain self-reliance and the fulfillment of self-realization." 
The position that universal education is necessary for the -successful develop- 
ment of democracy is also affirmed. Further, the statement indicates that the 

curriculum "should be flexible and should reflect the aspirations and hopes of 

„25 

the Liberian society as well as the certified manpower needs of the nation." 

The general objectives of Liberian education are to democratize educa- 
tion by making it both available to more people and more readily accessible; 
and, to make education more relevant to its recipients' needs and more re- 
sponsive to the national heritage. In order to achieve tbese objectives, 
four priorities can be noted, they are: 1) to improve the quality of elemen- 
tary education; 2) to expand secondary education, particularly by equalizing 
opportunities by region and by increasing the number of mathematics and 29 
.ERJC science, teachers; 3) to improve and expand technical, vocational and crafts 
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traininc); and 4) to encourage educational planning and increase the effi- 

27 

cacy of the administrative "infrastructure." In addition to these pri- 
orities, two otheV emphases are apparent: the production of suitable texts 

and instructional materials, and the' development- of project schools in rural 

28 

areas to provide community education. 

« 

It is clear that the general stated aims of education in Liberia are 
to provide qualitatively improved universal education and to provide manpower 
training for economic development. Given the immediacy of the nation's needs 
for human resources and the .limited finances available for education, the 
aims of education becomce a major challenge, one which v/ill require creative 
and informed future planning. 

School Orqanization. By law ir. 1960 the Liberian school system was 
divided into three levels: elementary, junior high and senior high. The 
6-3-3 system, as it is called, derives its name from the number of years a 
student theoretically spends at each level. An 8-4 system- with, no junior 

high school preceded the present one. Ostensibly the shift was made to 

1 

provide for more realistic vocational decision-making at the upper secondary 

level by diversifying the type of programs offered to include, teacher training 

i 

and vocational curricula as well as the already established academic curricu- 
lum, i ^ 

1 

Altjhough the 6-3-3 system specified three levels of education, a fourth 
- actuallyj is %n oper^ion--pre-school which includes both nursery and kinder- 
garten programs. Apparently kindergarten is used to teach English to students 

I. 

in preparation for their attendance in elementary schools. Students with 

I 

insufficient knowledge of English often repeat kindergarten and may spend as 
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many as throe years there The Ministry of Education does not have respon- 
sibility for pre-school education and government finances are not used to % 
subsidize it. In light of the demands on the government to provide formal 
education for all school-age children, the Ministry's official position 
appears to encourage reliance on private agencies to perform pre-school 
functions although a curriculum has been developed for kindergarten through 
the Ministry of Education. On the other hand, the Ministry of Education's 
1974 position paper on basic education continues to affirm the earlier posi- 
tion that v^hile pre-school is valuable for underage students of 4 and 5, it 
should not become a requisite for entering elementary school and should not 
become a responsibility of government. There appears to be some ambiguity 
on whether students should attend kindergarten and also on the extent to 
which the government should be involved in pre-school education. 

The elementary level encompasses the first six years of school and 
students theoretically enter at age six. In practice, students are often 

much older and it is not uncommon to fi nd teenagers-in- the -upper -gr-ades-of- 

elementary school. With the exception of a few mission schools,^, the system 
is coeducational and the medium of instruction in English. Many classes 
are., characterized primarily by their academic orientation and by their re-- 
liance on rote learning as the major mode of instruction. By legislation, 
elementary school textbooks are supposed to be provided free by -the govern- 
ment, but they are so few in number and so costly that few students are 
supplied with, texts for their own use. In addition, the texts that are 
available are usually imported and are not designed to reflect Liberian culture. 

Until recently, "students in the sixth grade were required to receive 
passing grades. in their course work and also on the natipnal examination 
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in order to gain entry into the next level of education. .After completing 

grades 7, 8 and 9, or junior high school, students again must pass both a 

national examination and their coursework before being permitted to enter the 
30 

senior high level. The stated purpose of the national examination is to 
improve the quality of education by selecting only those students who meet 
the specified criteria and by encouraging schools to upgrade their iristruc- 
tion by means of a rating system based on successful student performances. 

In general the examinations in their present form do not appear to 
have served the purposes for v/hich they were originally intended. In 1972, 
the sixth grade national examinations were abolished. However, there has 
been some renewed interest in. developing an appropriate screening device at 
the end of the sixth grade to determine which students may continue their 
education. ^ ^' 

The Liberian school year begins in February and is divided into two 
semesters of 18 v/eeks each. A'.nonth*s vacation period occurs in July and 
a two month vacation period v/hich starts in December divides the school 
year. In 1962,, the school year was altered to conform to the September- 
June pattern but this was rejected after a trial period. The private 
American cooperative school located in Monrovia, however, continues to 
operate from September to June., Teaching periods in Liberian schools are 
forty-five minutes long; there are 5 such periods per day'. 

Curriculum Objectives . The overall objective of elementary education 
is "Lo help young people reach their individuc|l potential as healthy, sen- 
sitive and responsible human beings who, as a result of their own full 
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< personal development, will contribute to the grov/th and advancement of their 
society." More specific objectives include: effective communication; 
numerating and calculating; understanding technology and the physical environ- 
ment; social, ethical and civic development; manual dexterity; productive 
use of leisure; self-expression, and desire for continuing'' education. Built 
into the objectives is also a concern for individual differences and a sen- 
sitivity to local needs as they might affect curriculum. While every objec- 
tive is not necessarily being achieved at this point they do provide a direc-^ 
-tion for subsequent planning. 

The overall objectives of secondary school include attaining at a more 
advanced level the objectives projected for elementary school. Special em- 
phases are' placed on responsible citizenship and to a somewhat limited extent, 
occupational training. - 

Achieving the desired curriculum objectives presents major problems for 
several reasons: the lack of specialized faculty; insufficient equipment 
and materials; inadequate physical facilities; and the rigidity of ^the exist- 
ing curriculum. Much more planning and experimentation is indicated before 
curricula necessary to achieve desired goals can be realized. 

Types of Schools . Liberia has three types of schools: public, private 
and mission. Discussion has been limited primarily to schools in the public 
domain in that these schools are the most numerous in Liberia at this time. 
At an earlier period in the country's history, however, mission and private 
schools performed most of the educational functions. Until World War II, 
mission and private schools accounted for approximately 80% of the school 
facil ities. 
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Under the existing cjoverninGntal structure^, private schools may operate 
if they are registered with the government and if they comply with its regu- 
lations and standards. Private and mission schools are either operated by 
industrial concessions, are affiliated with religious organizations, or are 
operated by individuals. These schools typically receive small government 
subsidies but have very little if any direct input in formulating national 
educational policy. The quality of the mission and private schools is highly 
variable. Some have difficulty meeting the minimum government standards for 
school operation .while others are reputed to have outstanding educational 

programs. In 1972, private and mission schools accounted for approximately 

32 

33% of the educational facilities. 

Enrollment and Growth Statistics A total of 160,456 students were 
reported to be enrolled in public, mission and private schools in T972. 
This represents an increase of approximately 185^ from 1970 when 1.35,739 
students were enrolled. Of the 1972 total enrollment figure^_139ji 04 5 stu- 
dents were in grades K-6, 15,169 in grades 7-9 and 6,242 in grades 10-12. 
In comparison, 1970 figures showed 120,245 students enrolled in K-6, 11,572 
in grades 7-9 and 3,92? in grades 10-12. Viewed over a ten year period from 
1960 to 1970, ^enrollment at the elementary level increased at an annual rate 
of 1% and secondary enrollment grew at an annual rate of 18%. 

In the K-6 category, 43,853 students of the 1972 total were enrolled in 
kindergarten or "pre-grade." The "pre-graders or overage pupils who were 
preparing for entry into elementary school, accounted for well over 50% or 
28,604 of the pre-schoolers. The number of students in elementary school 
progressively decreases from grade 1 {Z^^^ST)^ to grade 6 (9,090)., This trend 
continues until the twelfth grade where the number of enrolled students dimi- 
nishes to 1 ,435. 23 



When the total number of students in grades K-12 is broken down by sex, 
107,549 males and 52,907 females were enrolled in 1972. > The number of females 
■decreases proportionately as the level of education increases.. Of the ele- 
mentary school (grades 1-G) total population of 90,192, approximately one- 
third or 29^106 were female and of the junior high school grades 7-9 only 
3,472 students were female compared to 11,697 males. At the senior high 
school level, grades 10-12, of a total population Of 6,242, only 1,477 or 
less than one-quarter were female. In fact, the highest- proportion of female 
to male students was found in kindergarten and pre-school. where 18,852 of the 
48,853 enrolled students were female. 

Enrollment by type of school indicate that in 1972 public schools served 
108,352 students, mission schools served 30,586 students and other private 
schools served 21,518 of the total number enrolled. In viewing 1972 en- 
rollment by grade level 34^D33 students were._.enronGd. la publlckindergarten.. 
or pre-school classes, 7,281 in mission schools and 7,489 in other private 
schools. Enrollments at the K-6 level were distributed as follows: 63,113 
in public schools; 16,305 in mission schools;, and 10,774 in private schools. 
Junior high enrollments were 8,291, 4,599 and 2,279 students, respectively. 
Of the senior high students, 2,855 were enrolled in government schools, 2,401 
in mission schools and 976 in other private schools. 

In comparison to 1970 figures, K-6 enrollments in the public schools rose 
from 78,961 to 97,196 and mission schools showed a'slight decrease from 24,568 
to 23,587. Other private schools increased their number of students from 
16,716 in 1970 to 18,263 in"1972. Since 1970, enrollments in grades 7-9 
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also have increased for all three types of schools. The figures for grades 
10-12 indicate that public schools have grown-froin 1,813 students in 1970 to 
2,855 in 1972. Mission school students have increased in number from 1,601 
to 2,401 and other private schools from 508 to 976.-' 

As of 1972, regardless of school type, there were 897 elementary schools 
(K-6 grades) and 224 secondary schools (7-12 grade) throughout Liberia. 
Of the elementary schools 656 were public, 140 were mission and 101 were, 
private. However, not all elementary schools included grades kindergarten^ 
through 6. Of the total number of elementary schools in Liberia in 1972, only 
303 of the public schools, 85 of ths mission schools and 38 of the private • 
schools, taught 6th grade, the highest elementary school grade. Secondary 
school (grades' 7-12) figures for 1-972 indicate that ^4 schools were public, 
81 were mission and 49 were private. Of these, 18 public schools, 28 mission 
schools and 13 private schools provided education through 12th grade. 

Schools in l,iberia operate in sessions: morning, afternoon, morning 
and afternoon, and night. Of the 897 elementary schools in 1972, the vast , 
majority of 769 operated in the morning only; only 8 held evening sessions. 
In view of thejarge number of overage pupils enrolled in pre-school programs, 
the number of schools with evening sessions seems rather small. However, the 
number of overage pupils who elect to attend evening classes are apparently 
accommodated in this com[>^ratively small number of elementary schools with 
evening sessions. Or the small number of elenieptary schools with evening . 
classes may reflect a lack of knowledge concerning the necessity and desirability 
of such schools. The secondary schools reflect a pattern similar to the 
elementary schools: 157 of the 224 schools have only morning sessions, 16 
have both morning and afternoon programs and 27 hold evening^l asses. 
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, The largest number of schools in any city of Liberia are located in 
Monrovia, the capital city, which in 1972 had a total Of 72 elementary 
schools igrades K-6) and 60 secondary schools (grades 7-12). Only 35 eler 
me'ntary schools taught 6th grade and at the secondary level only 26 schools 
taught the highest grade, 12th. In examining the number of elementary schools 
in Monrovia, by type, 43 schools were public, with 18 of that number teaching 
6th grade, 9 were missions schools, with 6 teaching 6th grade and 20 were 
private or concession operated with 11 teaching 6th gr^ade. At the secondary 
level 13 schools were public with only 3 offering instruction at the highest 
grade level— 12th, twenty-two were mission with 13 teaching 12th gracle,' and 
25 schools classified as private or other existed with 10 of these providing , 
classes at the 12th grade level. 



It is particularly interesting to note that of the 59 secondary schools 
offering instruction at the 12th grade level throughout Liberia in 1972, 26, 
or 44% of these schools were located in Monrovia. Clearly, more secondary 

sc^|00ls located outside pf Monrovia should provide instruction at the high- 

I ft 

-es-l) grade level/ ifT order to meet the desired goal of equality of educational 
opportunity. \ 
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The total number of teachers in Liberia was reported to be '1, 689 as of 

1972. By grade level, 795 taught kindergarten and/or pre-grade^ 2,727 

taught elementary students, 790 worked with junior high schoolers and 377 

taught high school students. Public schools employed 2,844 teachers, mission 

schools had 1,208 of the. total and other private schools employed 637. Of 

the senior high school teachers, 158 were in public schools, 172 in mission 

schools and 47 in private schools. 
9^. * ' 26 
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/ Education Budget . In 1974 12% or $11.3 million of the national budget 

' of $96 million was appropriated to-edu'cafion. In 197Q_, education received >^ 
a total allocation of $7.7 million or 11.8% of the national budget. The 
allocations to education between 1970-1974 have shown little variation; 11.8^ 
- in 1970 to highs^of 12,57. in 1971 and 1973. Yet education has expanded consid- 
erably, and costs have increased. Thus, the education system must accom- 
modate an increasing number of students on essentially the same proportion of* 
the national bud,qet as it did in 1970- From 1970 to 1973 alone, enrollment 

c * 

figures indicate an increase of approximately 40%. K 

V 

Of the total 1974 education budget, 24.7% was appropriated to elemen- 
tary education, 12.4% to secondary education, 7.9% to vocational education 
■ and 7% to teacher training. The distribution oF student enrollment indicates^ 
that 87.5% of the students were in elementary school, 10.3% were in secondary 
school, 0.8% were in vocational programs and 0.3% were in teacher tra". ,ing 
^ programs. In contrast, the University of Liberia received 21.6% of the 
total education budget but enrol'Jeci only 1.2% of the toto^' student popula- 
tion. If one includes foreign scholarships, higher eduJ:ation receives 31.6% 
of the budget. Clearly the stated high priority goal' of achieving equality, 
of education opportunity for Liberians has not been translated into a lii-gh 

> 

budgetary priori t>). 

0 

In general the per student cost is very low, particularly the amount 

spent for materials and Supplies. For example, at the elementary school 

level in 1972 the* cost per pupil was $18.17. Of that amount $17.35 went to 

37 

teacher salaries and $0.87 to supplies arfd materials. The actual amount 
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spent for material and supplies, however, is also a function of geogra- 
phical location. The Monrovia Consolidated School System (HCSS) spent 
$3."44 per pupilJn 1970 while, other pliblic schools spent onl-y $0.58. In 
1973, the MCSS spent $2.50 and the public schools only $0,23J^or materials- 
and supplies. Thus, the limited budgetary resources that are available are' 
not distributed equally over the entire education system. • . ' 



r 



With respect to the funding of private and mission schools, the gov- 
ernment provides small subsidies and grants. Although- most private schools 

. > 

charge fees,_ the revenue typically covers. lesS' than half of the cost per 
pupil. In 1970, '5% of the tt)tal education budget or $330,703 was allbca- 
-ted to non-public education. "^^ The revised 1973^ Function/AcH'vity Budget 
of the Ministry o'f .Education indicJ^es that subsidies to non-government 
operated elementary schools totaled $10,259 and to general secondary schools. 
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$52,686.^° Estimates for 1974 did not project increcfses from the 1973 



Major Issues in Liberian Educa-tion . The educational system in Liberia 
faces several important issues, the resolutions of which undoubtedly will 
have significant implications for the future. The identified problems-high 
^tuden/ dropout rates, overage students, insufficient or inadequate faci- 
liti^/space, teacher attrition and renumeration concerns and planning a 
functional bureaucratic structure for coordinating Liberian schools— have 
been noted earlier in the chapter. For introductory purposes, however, each 
concern will be described briefly. ' y 
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The attrition rate between 2nd and 4th grades for Liberian students 

V. ■ ■ , ■ 

is estimated to be approximately 50-60?^ of the population enrolled in those 

grades. Since literacy> is, rarely reached at this stage, the large number of_ 

dropouts is cause for particular concern: WhiTe the rtuniber of students 

" leaving school decreases as grade level increases, the attrition rate in 

higher grade levels is'estimated to be'as high'as 28%.^^ In all- like.li hood, 

the problems of overage students in clas^ses with regular school age pupil-s, 

crowded school conditions and uninviting school facilities, or the lack 

thereof, are closely associated wUh the high attrition rate. . - 

Given limited financi^al resources, finding wtys. to deal effectively 
with issues related to maintaining existing school facilities and cqnstruc- ^ 
ting new school buildings to meet increased student enrollments presents 
a. great challenge. Existing school facilities are not a'dequate to accommo- 
date every school age student, nor are the existing schools fully accessi- 
ble for tiifit;. -population. The total estimated shortage of classrooms by 1976 
is -estimated to be 1,500, and this figure does not inc\ude the additional 
classrooms that will be available through the planned, constructio'n program. 
At the elementary level, publfc schools are estimated to need 1,010 addi-. 

tional classrooms, and private a^nd mission schools, 200. At the senior high . 
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level, both groups are estimated to need 30 classrooms each.- 

Attrition and insufficient renumeration of teachers are also ^inter- 
connected problems. Basic salaries of teachers do not compare favorably 
witFi those working elsewhere with equivalent credentials or working, in 
business or industry. Although salary increases were made by ^the government 
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in T971 and 1972, the new salaries are still low which in part may con- 
tribute to the high attrition rate in the public schools. 

.Finally, there is a need 'for coordinated planning by the central 
education administration particularly in terms of improving the accuracy - 
of educational statistics andin carrying out basic and-applied research/ 
•4 The development and implementation of realistic long range plans for the 
total education system remain signif^icant issues ajso. 

Several special programs and projects have been undertaken in Liberia 
, address' some of the bjfgeo^ing issues. Key projects include the Curvi- _ 

culum Development Program, the Accelerated Curriculum' Experiment Project, 
the Rural Primary Teacher Training Project and the Production of Instruc- 
^ tional Materials Project. The general aim of these projects is to improve 

the educational program in the schools. To date they have had limited success 
but have yet to be fully implemented. The key problem these projects face 
stems from the lack of finance for planning, experimentation, materials, 
training and retraining of teachers and evaluation. 



OVERVIEW of' SECOriDARY EDUCATION - / 

/ 

/ 

While much of the most recent dei. .graphic data on secondary schools 
has been reported earlier in the chapter, many of the figures merit addi- 
tional conunent. It sljould be noted, however, ;that^the following discussion 
must be considered within the limitations defined by the data, in that 
repor^2d data may be dpuly ^Jiflated or underrepresentative because of the 
still developing school reporting system. ' Since the number of secondary 
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schools is not that large, this problem is particularly acute when interpreting 

« 

percentages over time. u 

It 'is estinatcd that from 1970 to 1972, total secondary school enroll- , 
mcnt, increased at an annual rate of 18%."^^ However^ in the three teghnical- 
vocational institutions in existence during this time period, the annual 
growth rate was much lower (1.2^0- The two teacher training institutes, 
which are classified as secondary schools, also reflected a declining enroll- 
ment* rate, in part due to restructuring and underutilization of these insti- 
tutes. 

The. number of teachers in secondary schools increased by 13% during 
the period 1970-1972^^ Although the student-teacher ratio increased , 
nationwide to 18.3, this figure is misleading in that many teachers in fact 
have very large classes of up to 60 students while other do not. Imbalances 
between schools in terms of ' student-teacher ratios are indicated and constitute 
an important problem. 

According to a survey of teachers in the general secondary schools 
in 1972 (see Table 1), 71% or 268 of the 377 senior high school tbachers 
had a college or graduate degree. Of that number 198 teachers had a B.A. 
degree, 66 the masters degree and 4 a dg^ctorate. Approximately 15% of the 
teachers did not report their qualifications and the remainder did' not meet 
the minimum qualification of a college degree. At the junior high school 
level the percentage of teachers with comparable educational training is 
significantly lower. Of the 790 junior high teachers only 341 (43.2^) 
had a B.A. or advanced degree: 297 had a B.A. degree; 41 the masters 
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degree and 3 the doctorate. Clearly the teaching staff should be upgraded-- 
a fact acknowledged and given high priority by the Ministry of Education. 

The objectives for secondary schools and their specific .functions have 
been noted earlier. The objectives, however, are envisioned goals rather 
than actualities. While it is impossible to know what direction these schools 
will take some of the ideas b.eing discussed include: developing regional 
comprehensive high schools which offer both academic and vocational training; 
placing greater emphasis on science, mathematics and technical areas; and 
revising the secondary school curriculum to make it more relevant to personal 
and national goals. ^ 

The major issues facing general secondary education are similar to 
those facing Liberian education in general: limited financial resources; ■ 
quality and quantity of teachers; uneven development of the secondary schools 
in terms of their geographical location and the quality of their programs; 
and inadequate facilities and insufficient materials. Howevep'^fihere are 
three additional issues which are more uniquely asspciated with the secon- 
dary schools that deserve mention. 

The first issue relates to the unique pressures on secondary schools 
as beneficiaries of the products from the elementary schools. What is done 
or is not done at the elementary level to improve student skills and to 
retain students in the system will affect the plans and outcomes of secon- 
dary education. Greater coordinating efforts will be important and necessary 
to ensure a quality system of education. 

The second issue relates to the curriculum of general secondary educa- 
tion. Like the elementary curriculum, it has been exclusively academic in 
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nature. The consequences, however, of this exclusive orientation for 
national development are much greater at this higher education level. 
Without more diversified curricula designed to encourage entry into 
technical, professional and semi-professional fields, Liberia's need for 
skilled manpower cannot be met. 

The thirdjssue relates to the inequities associated with budget 

allocations. In 1974, for example, elementary education received 25% of 

the cost of instruction, while general secondary education received 13% 

and higher education (the University of Liberia which serves approx- 

45 

' iiiiately. 1500 students) received 22% of the cost of instruction. Given 
the limited financial resources available for education and the great'' 
need for technicians and other skilled manpower that could be trained at 
tht secondary level, budgetary allocations for the University might well 
be reconsidered. 



While Liberia is similar in many respects to other developing 
African nation's, it also has unique characteristics which deserve attention 
and elaboration. This chapter has given an overview of the distinguishing 
features of Liberia and has "described the context within which education 
takes place. The education system, likewise, provides the backdrop 
against which the general secondary schools can be examined. A second 
purpose of the chapter was to introduce the reader to key aspects of 
Liberian education with an introduction to both problems and potentials for 
future growth. Finally, the chapter has supplied background information 
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on secondary education which inay useful in understanding the charac 
teristics of teachers in private, public and mission schools. 

".The next chapter discusses the procedures used in the study. 
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CHAPTER III 



PROCEDURES 



0' 
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INTRODUCTION 

In Liberia as in many developing countries, education is viewed . - 

as a requisite for national development. Providing the best 
education possible for both the school age and appropriate adult 
populations throughout Liberia is a priority of the highest order. The 
quality of education is to a large extent a function of the quality of 
teachers in the "schools. Thus; the development of Liberia' s human re- 
sources in an equitable and effective fashion demands that efforts be 
made to equalize the distribution of "qualified" teachers throughout ' . 
the country. But what are qualified teachers? 

'There is some evidence to support the assumption that teacher 
characteristics such as experience and training are important variables 
associated with -student outcomes or academic achievement in school. 
To the extent that that assumption is true in Liberia those variables ^ 
should'be considered very carefully in the assignment and placement of 
teachers. To be sure, there are other variables associated with student 
school outcomes; however, our attention is here focussed on character- 
istics of teachers. Our basic assumption is that the quality of education - 
isafunctiinof the quality of teachers in the schools. Yet, very little 
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is' known about the quality of teachers in Liberia. While there appears 
to be general anreement that some of the private and missipn schools 
in Liberia are better or. more effective than the public or government 
schools there is little evidence to indicate why these schools are 
.better. It is important, therefore, to begin to examine aspects of 
Liberian schools that may help us to define more precisely some of the ^ 
reasons for the perceived and actual differences in school quality as 
determined by student learning outcomes. This study represents aj^^tep 
in that direction. . 

'The Liberian senior high school teacher characteristics study 
is an exploratory survey designed to provide basic demographic, educa- 
tional , experiential and attitudinal data concerning teachers in mission, 
private and government schoojs. This study was undertaken because of 
the lack of information about teachers in Liberia_that could be used in 
developing educational policy. Specifically, as stated in Chapter I, 
this study seeks to examine the distribution of teachers in senior high 
scliools based on their training and experience; to examine aspects of 
job satisfaction,- career aspiration and the school climate that impinge 
upon teacher retention and satisfaction; to provide data that are useful 
in assessing the congruency betv/een teacher and s.tudent background as. a 
condition of teacher sensitivity; to examine teaching specialties in 
relation to curriculum expansion and development; to provide insight 
into teacher role behavior; and to provide baseline data for future stud 

I 

In the sections that follow we"^ discuss the general^pr^cedures 
followed in implementing the study, sampling procedures, data collection 
and analysis, and the limitations of the study. 
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^JMPLCHENTIflG THE STUDY 

^\ The Liberian sdnior high school-teacher, characteristics s^dy 

consisted of seven broad stages as follows: 1) Initial exploratory 
meetings with Liberian Ministry of Education officials and other educa- 

» 

' tional specialists. in Liberia concerning the feasibility and usefulness 
of the study; 2) Review of the literature relative to education in 
Liberia, a general background of Liberia /and general studies pertaining 

to'^teacher characteristics; 3) Development of the questionnaire; and 

\ 1 ■ . 

4) Planning for the coordination and gerieral logistics of data collection. 
We briefly discuss thesfe stages in turn, 

\ 

Initial Exploratory Meetings . Severa,l exploratory. meetings 
were held with the Minister of .Education, Educational specialists with 
the World Bank Planning Mission, University of Liberia professors and 
concerned citizens in Liberia during the summer of 1973. The purpose 
of these mee'tings was to determine the feasibility of a study of Liberian 
schools. While many aspects of the educational system in Liberia posed 

i 

major problems, e.g., obtaining adequate funds for buildings, supplies 
and materials and other education related expenditures, the usefulness 
of basic descriptive data about the schools for planning and for increased 
efficiency of operation was apparent. General background and attitudinal 
data* about the schools, teachers and students' were limited or non-fexistent. 
Thus, these initial meeting-^ established the usefulness and desirability 
for a study of Liberian" school s '/ihich was subsequently undertaken - a 
conipionent of which is reported in this monograph. 



Five major components of the Liberian scbeol study were thought 
to be Df primary importance: TGcldier Chaj/&cteri sties; School Site 
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AtMiinistrator Characteristics; Student Characteristics; the School 
Setting; and, Correlates of Student Academic Achievement. Each com- 
ponent- of the study is treated individual Vy although data v/ere collected 
during the same time period. 

Reviev^ of the Lit e rature . Reviev/ of the literature about Liberia 
and its educational system provided great insight into the problems 
and the' prospects of education in that country. The literature reviewed 
has been suniinarized and incorporated in Chapter 11 and will not be 
discussed here. . . - 



Questionnaire Develop nieji^t.' Because of the limitatidns of time 
and resources data were gathered through the use of questi6nnaires» 
For the teacher characteristics study the questionnaire was ciesigned 
to gather the following types of information: 



A. General Background 



B. 
C. 



Parental Background 



Educational Background, 



D. ^Teacher Experience 



age; sex; birthplace; if.expa- 
tf'iate, nationality and number 
of years lived" in Liberia. 

parental education; parental 
occupation. 

highest level of education com- 
pleted; type of school in which 
elementary, secondary, under- 
graduate and graduate education 
was received and the countries 
in v/hich these schools were 
located. 

number years teaching experience; 
number years teaching^ in current 
school . 
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Imajor teachinq specialties; 
\subjects currently, taught and 
ill what gra.de s 



E. Subject MaLLcr Teaching 
Specialty 



F. Career Aspiration 

G. Job Satisfaction 

M. Rating of Self and .Other 
Teachers in Present School 

I. 'Role Behavior' and Factors 
That VIould Help Improve 
Teaching 

J. Desired Changes in Current 
' School 



Whe questionnaire -V/as, subjected to review by Liberian educators 
and other persons knowledgeable about Liberian education and culture. 
Appropriate preliminary revisions wer- made to enhance receptivity and 
clarity. Using a sample of Liberian teachers the questionnaire was 
field tested in Liberia and refined further prior to its use. The 
questionnaire is displayed in Appendix C, pp. C-1 through C-12. 

Que:.uionnaires were completed anonymously and the results are 
reported only in an aggregate manner by school type. The questionnaire 
was also reviewed and approved by the Comiiiittee for the Protection of 
HuVan Subjects, University of California, Berkeley, to ensure that the 
canons of confidentiality were met and that there were no -Jetriniental 
effects associated with completing it. 

Logisti cs. Much is taken for granted in the United States in 
conducting survey research-adequate and convenient transportation, a 
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highly developed communication system -ind the like. In a developing 
country such as Liberia these conditions are not as evident. Thus, 
logistics and coordination, which are of course important in any survey 
research effort become even more crucial to the success of a similar 
study conducted in a developing country such as Liberia. 

The strategy followed in the Liberian teacher characteristics study 
was to select the schools to be included in the study, which will be 
discussed in the section on the sample, and arrange a schedule of site 
visitations for the purpose of data collection. Given the approval 
of the Minister of Education, the publication of this schedule in the 
government controlled newspaper (see Appendix A, p.A-2)and spot radio 
""informational announcements concerning this activity were made through 
the Ministry of Education. Information was also given to appropriate 
school personnel on official visits to the Ministry of Education. 

The Assistant Minister of Education for Instruction provided a 

cover leister (see Appendix A, p,A-l) for the study which wa3 delivered 

\ 

V 

to the county. supervisors of schools for delivery to appropriate schools 
in their counties. In Monrovia, the location of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and the study office, these letters were hand carried to each 
selected sctlqol thereby facilitating confirmation of participat;ion and 
scheduling. \ 

\ 

Transportation to schools throughout Liberia for the purpose of 
collectinq data v/as sought and arrangements made v/hich later could 
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not be met due to the unavailability and the mechanical unreliability 
of Qssiqned vehicles. Thi^ condition of course affected the scheduled 
collection of data by reducing the anticipated number of school site 
visits, a point to which we will return. 

Sampling . Several considerations affected the sanpling of teachers 
for this study. First, because of the linitation of time and limitation 
of resources the study was cor.fined to teachers in senior high schools 
which offered instruction through grade 12, the highest grade. In 
addition, and inportantly, senior hiah schools were selected because 
they offered the opportunity for future analysis of student educational 
and career aspirations, which were thouaht to be relatively firm by 
grade- 12, and selected teacher characteristics. 

In order to examine selected teacher characteristics by school type, 
schools were stratified on the basis of school type designation-private, 
government and nission-within each of the nine counties of Liberia. 
Further consideration was given to strati fyinq the schools by an urban,' 
rural classification, however, this was not done, flost of Liberia is 
essentially rural. The one urban center\in Liberia is Monrovia, the capi- 
tal city. Thus, it was felt that an urban/r^ral stratification would 
result in a Monrovia versus the rest of Liberi\ classification . Additionally, 
this decision was influenced by the view held by^ several knowledgeable 
persons that some of t'le better high schools in Liberi-a 
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were also located in areas outside of Monrovia. The stratification of 
schools by type thus afforded the opportunity to make tentative com- 
parisons of teachers within schools and reflected a general view that 
the important dimension in school quality in Liberia was that of type, 
i.e., private, government and mission, rather than urban or rural 
locations. 

Schools were stratified on the basis of type within each of the 
nine counties of Liberia with the intent of compiling a list of teachers 
within each school type who could be randomly selected within each 
county. This was not possible--no such lists were maintained. The 
school, therefore, became our unit of selection and teachers who taught 
grades 10, 11 and 12 within selected schools were requested to partici- 
pate in the study. Thus, the sample of teachers used in the study has 
not been randomly selected and our findings pertain only to the study 
sample. 

A word about the selection of schools. Having stratified the 
senior high schools offering instruction through grade 12 using available 
data, see Table 2, it was determined that tliere were 59 senior high 
schools throughout Liberia, 14 private, 22 government or public and 
23 mission. As shown in Table 2, the majority of these schools were 
located in Montserrado county, the seat of the caoital city of Liberia, 
Monrovia. Since there were so few 12th grade senior high schools in 
counties in Liberia outside of Montserrado and wishing to ensure the 
inclusion of those mission schools located in counties other than 
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TABLE 2 

Distribution of Senior High Schools with 
Instruction through Grade 12* by County and Type 



County 


School Type 


Totals 




Private 


Government 


Mission 




Bassa 


— 


1 

. (4.5%) 


1 

(4.3%) 


2 

(3.4%) 


Bong 




1 

(4.5%) 


1 • - 
(4.3%) 


2 

(3.4%) 


Cape Mount 

r 


— 


1 

(4.5%) 


1 

(4.3%) 


2 

(3.4%) 


Grand Gedeh 


— 


2 

(9.1%) 


\ 

(A. 3%) 


3 1 
(b.l/o) 1 

i 


Lofa 




2 

(9.1%) 


2 

(8.7%) 


' \ 

(6.8%) 


Maryland 




3 

(13.6%) 


2 

(8.7%) 


= \ 

(8.5%) \ 


Montserrado' 


14 

(100.0%) 


9 

(40.9%) 


13 
(56.5%) 


36 
(61.0%) 


Nimba 




2 

(9.1%) 


2 

(8.7%) 


4 

(6.8%) 


Sinoe 




1 

(4.5%) 




1 

(1.7%) 


TOTALS 


14 

(23.7%) 


22 
(37.3%) 


23 

(39%) 


59 

(100.0%) 



♦Compiled from information provided by the Division of Statistics, 
Ministry of F.ducation, Monrovia, Liberia; bounty supervisors of 
schools in Liberia; and the Office of the Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Ministry of Education, Monrovia, Liberia, 1974. 
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Montserrado that v/ere reputed to be anonn the best schools in Liberia, 

Tit 

a purposive sample of schools was used for the study. The selected 
sample, therefore, included most known 12th grade senior high schools 
located outside of Montserrado county and a 50% randomly selected 
sample of schools within flontserrado county (see Table 3) for a total 
sample of 38 schools, 

* 

The responding sample of teachers by school type represented 
29 (76. sr.) of the schools selected for the study and is displayed in 
» .Table 4. -The responding sample was affected by our inability to collect 
data from five schools because of unforeseen transportation difficulties 
and because three schools reported not offering instruction in grades 
10, 11 and 12 and were thus eliminated. Teachers at one private school 
(Montserrado county) did not participate. 

The schools dropped by location and type because of transportatior)' 
difficulties were as follows: j 
Bong County 1 mission school 

Lofa County 2 mission schools 

Maryland County 1 mission school 

Sinoe County 1 government school 

Those schools dropped because they did' not offer instruction 
through the 12th gf-ade included the following: 

Grand Gedeh County 1 government school 

Montserrado County ' 2 private schools 

60 
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TABLE 3 

Distribution of Sample Schools by County and Type 



County 


School Type 


10 ua I 




Private 


Government 


Mission 




Bassa 


— 


1 

(6.3%) 


1 

(6.7%) 


2 

(5.3%) 


Bong 




1 

• (6.3%) 


1 

(6.7%) 


2 

(5.3%) 


Cape Mount 




1 

(6.3%) 


1 

(6.7%) 


2 

(5.3%) 


Grand Gedeh 


— 


2 

(12.5%) 


— 


2 

(5.3%) 


Lofa 




2 

(12.5%) 


- 2 
(13.3%) 


4 

(10.5%) 


Maryland 




2 

(12.5%) 


2 

(13.3%) 


4 

(10.5%) 


^ontserrado 


7 

(100.0%) 


5 

C31.3%) 


6 

(■40.0%) 


18 
(47.4%) 


Nimba 




1 

(6.3%) 


2 

.(13.3%) . 


(7.9%) 


Sinoe 




1 

(6.3%) 




1 

(2.6%) 


TOTALS 


7 

(18.4%) 


16 
(42.1%) 


15 
(39.5%) 


38 

(100.0%) 



61 
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TABLE 4 

Distribution of Schools from \vhich Usable 
Teacher Responses v/ere Obtained by County and Type 





School Type 






County 


Private 


Government 


Mission 


Total 




Bassa 




1 

(7.1%) 


1 

^ (9.1%) 


. 1 




Bong 




1 

(7.1%) 




1 

\ 0 . 4/0 J 




Cape Mount 




1 

(7.1%) ' 


- 1 
(9.1%) 


2 




Grand Gedeh 





1 

(7.1%) 


— 


1 




Lofa 





2 

(14,3%)" 




2 ' 
(5.9%) 




Maryland 




2 

(14.3%) 


1 

■(9.1%) 


3 

(10.3%) 




Montserrado 


4 

(100.0%) 


5 

(35.7%) 


6 

(54.5%) 


15 
(51.7%) 




Nimba 




1 

(7.1%) 


2 

(18.2%) 


3 

(10.3%) 




Sinoe 




14 

* (48.3%) 








TOTAL 


4 

(13.8%) 


11 

(37.9%) 


29 

(100.0%) 





I 
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Althoucih the respondinri sample of schools is smaller than the 
selected sample, it does. retain qeoqraphical diversity (schools are 
included from every county but one--Sinoe) and diversity by school 
type. Nevertheless, the respondinq sanple is sliqhtly biased toward 
schools located in Montserrado County when comparinq the percentaqe of 
these schools included in the selected sample, M A%, anc)) the percentage 
of these schools in the respondinq sample, 51.7%. It must be recalled, 
hov/ever, that 617, of the 12th qrade senior high schools in Liberia were 
located in "ontserrado county. Thus,, it can be noted that the sliqhtly 
hiqh percentaqe of schools in Montserrado county represented in the 
respondinq sanple (51.77.) while higher than their percentage in the 
selected sample that percentaqe is less than* the representation of 
these schools in Liberia. Howeve/, private schools are underrepre- 
stjnted in the respondinq sample. Schools included in the final sample 
used for analysis are listed in Appendix A, p.A-3. 

Since the precise number of teachers in each of the schools v/as 
not known all teachers who taught grade^^J^, 11 and 12 in each of the„ 
selected schools visited were invited to participate in the study. The 
number of teachers in each sample school who responded to the' ques- 
tionnait-e survey ranqed from one to eiqh^ teachers. ^According to the 
principal of each survey school from which data were received all 
teachers who taught grades 10, 11 and 12'in their schools responded to 
the questionnaire as determined by the "total number of these teachers 
in each schUl . Within school type the range of teachers responding • 
v/as as follows,: 
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Private schools 1-4 teachers 

Government schools 2-8 teachers 

■ Mission schools 3-8 teachers 

The total number of teachers who participated in the study was 
128. The distribution of these teachers by school type and by county 
is shov/n in Table 5. Of the 128 questionnaires received, one was 
eliminated (government school teacher, Montserrado County) because 
more than 5^; of the questions were unanswered. The number of ques- 
tionnaires used in the analysis is therefore 127, or 995^ of the re- 
turned questionnaires. Althouqh the , responding usable sample of 127 
teachers represents approximately one-third of 377 10th, 11th and 12th 
grade teachers in Liberia,^ the findings of this study are not gener- 
al izable to the total population of senior high school teachers in 
Liberia because of the nature of the sample. 

Data Collection and ATfalysis . The strfitegy .devised to collect 

data from teaches at the selected school sites was to hand carry the 

questionnaire to each school and request the principal to distribute 

them to all 10th, 11th and 12th grade teachers. Teachers weFe to complete 

. . . >- 

the questionnaire at their convenience but as quickly as possible within 
a one to two day period of time. Completed questionnaires-were then to 
be deposited in a central location in the school and picked up by the 
researcher or an assistants 

The strategy^" foil owed in collecting data was necessitated by the 
lack of adequate mail service throughout Liberia and the difficulty of 
securing transportation for purposes of data collection. The strategy 
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TABLE 5 

Distribution of Usable Teacher Responses I'V Sctiovl Type and County 





S(:h()()l„Ty|u: 


Tota 1 


County 


r 1 1 V Q uc 


GovrruniuMl 


Mi on 


Bassa 




7 

(10.6%) 


3 

(6.0%) 


10 
(7.9%) 


Bong 


\ 


(IX. 1%) 




8 

(6.3%) 


Cape Mount 




(/.6%) 


4 

t8.0%) 


9 

(7.1%) 


Grand Gedeh 




2 


• 


2 

(1.6%) 


Lofa 




7 

(10.6%) 




7 

(> .(5.5%) 


Maryland 




9 

(l<).bA; 


4 

(8.0%) 


.13 
(10.2%) 


non tserrauo 


11 

(100%) 


?.3 
(J1.0%) 


27 
(54.0%) 


61 
(48.0%) 


Niniba 




5 

(/«6%) 


12 
(24.0%) 


17 
(13.4%) 


Sinoe 










TOTAL 


11 

{8.7%) 


f/j 

{'//■''.) 


50 ' 
(39.4%) 


127 
(100%) 
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followed sought to neutralize those problems by delivering- the ques- 
tionnaires to the selected school sites and remaining in the geographical 
area in which the school was located to collect the completed questionnaires 
within a one- to two daj' period of time. This strategy also allowed time 
to survey students and administrators as will be reported in other mono- ' 
graphs in this series. 

Schools included in the sample were notified prior to our site 
vis-it through newspaper announcements (seB Apnendix A, p.A-2), spot 
radio announcements and by informing county supervisors of schools and 
appropriate school principals who had ogc^sion to visit officially the 
Ministry of Education in Monrovia. The strategy for collecting data 
was supported by the Minister of Education, the Deputy Minister of 
Education and the Assistant Ministers of Education for Planning and 
Research, and Instruction. 

•. 

^ For schools located in Monrovia, the location of the study office, or 

those located in easily accessible ar:eas adjacent to Monrovia ques- 

\ 

tionnaires were delivered to each school site with appropriate •in- 
v 

structions provided for their distribution and completion and picked 
up a few days' later. 

\ 

• Although we planned ^he data collection procedures carefully and 
had prior assurances- of transportation to the schools included in the 
sampl.2, we found that transportation was not readily available for data 
collection. Given the general lack of public transportation, the lack 
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of alternativS transportation arrangements was r> serious drawback to 
oup ability to cbriect data. We were able to secure government trans- 
portation for a whoVt period of time to travel to schools located out- 
''side Monrovia. However, the amount of time allocated to us for use of 
that, transportation was far removed from the extended scheduled school 
site visits which were originally planned for data co.l lection. 

Another probl em that also hampered our ability to collect data can 
be attributed to automobile mechanical problems encountered in geograph- 
ical areas where repair was impossible and other transportation unavailable, 
Thus, travel to some schools was prevented and the ten day amount of time 
•allowed for use of the vehicle for purposes of data collection was reduced 
by half that amount. 

Because of the transportation difficulties the sample of schools 
included in the study was reduced by five schools as has been noted 
earlier. A greater reduction in the number of schools included in the . 
original -sample was avoided by our ability to use one private unantici- 
pated transportation resource. 

Data Analysis .- The reported data will be analyzed through the 
use of frequency counts and percentages. However, the data should be 
interpreted with circumscription because of the small number of private 
school teachers in the sample. Within the sample of private school 
teachers percentages are much more affected by one or two respondents 
than they would be for a comparable .number of respondents in public and 
mission schools. Although the number of private school teachers in "the 
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total sample is snail, they represent approximately 50?: of the private' 
schools offerinn instruction in grades 10, 11 and 12, , • 
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LiniTATIONS OF. THE STUDY 

The .scope of the stu'dy was limited to senior hi'ah sqhools in- 
Liberia and was desiqned as ar\. exploratory study focussed on des- 
criptive denonraphic and attitudinal characteristics of teachers in 
these schools , 

A further limitation of the study, was that imposed by the saraplinq 
procedures followed as discussed, which restricts the generalization 
of our findinos to the total population of senior hiqh school teachers 
in iiberia". 



SUMMARY 

The procedures followed in conducting this study permitted the 
full participation of Liberian educators and others knowledqeable 
atout Liberian education. .^Despite rather careful planning unfores'een 
difficulties related to the collection of data were encountered thu? 
affecting the respondino sample of teachers. The responding^ample was 
also affected by the unreliability of available data concerning the 
schools which offered instruction at grades 10, 11 and 12. 

Because of the small number of seniar hinh schools outside the . 
city of flonrovia all of them were included in the sample along with S0%- 



of the senior high schools in Monrovia. Since no list oft 10th, 11th 
and 12th qrade teachers was available all teachers in each selected 
school were asked to participate in the survey. 

Data are analyzed through the use of frequency counts and per- 
centages. Given the nature of the sample, the findihqs pertain 
only to the study sanple. 

In the next chapter we discuss denographic characteristics of 
teachers . 
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FOOTNOTES ^ ' ; 

/ 

Vcr example see, [lanachek, "Characteristics of Good Teachers 
and Inplications for Teacher Education," Phi Delta Kappa , (Fetyruary, 
1969), pp. 341-344; B. J. Biddle and j. Ellena (eds. ), ConfcCT- 
porary Research on Teacher Etfectiveness , (flew York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston'; '19611^ L. Oaqe (ed,), H.andhbok of Research on Tcachjnq, 
(Chicaoo: Rand, f-^cllally S (Tonpany, 1963); J, MlJtephens, Th e Process 
of Schooling , (Nev; York: Holt, Rinehart and Uinston, Inc,yi967), 

^As reported by the Division/ of Statistics there v/ere 377 senior 
hinh school teachers in Liberia i'n 1972. Ministry of Education, 
Statis tics of Education in L iberia, 1972, (flonrovia, Liberia: Division 
of Statistics, Ministry of Educa^tioh, "October, 1973), p* 2, 
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CHAPTER IV 



DEMOGRAPHIC TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 

INTRODUCTION 

As indicated in Chapter I, there is a feeling among knowledgeable 

persons in Liberia that there are differences in the quality of education 

* 

received in private, mission and government (public) schools. Mission 
and some private schools are generally thought to be superior to government 
schools. This view is not unwarranted. The comparative percentages of 
senior high students in a sample of schools passing the Liberian National 
Examinations in English and in mathematics and the University o." Liberia 
entrance examination in 1971 was higher for students attending mission 
and private schools than those attending government schools.^ The precise . 
reasons for these differences in student performance have not been identi- 
fied. One might well argue that the stuoaits who attend mission or private 
schools are more highly motivated than those who do not. Or, the differences 
noted may be associated with the quality of teachers in each school. Both 
views have merit; however, there is little empirical evidence to support 
either one. The question of student motivation will be dealt with in a 
future monograph. Our concern here is to provide* some initial documentation 

*The term public school is used synonymously with government schools. 
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of teacher characteristics that may be useful for future studies ^nci 
that describes teachers found in Liberian senior high schools. 

In this chapter, teacher demoqrapinc characteristics are exam- 
ined to provide a general protrait of a sample of teachers in Liberian 
private, government and mission high schools. This chapter provides 
the following basic demographic information about these teachers: age, 
sex, birthplace and nationality, years lived in Liberia, urban or rural 
background> Liberian languages spoken and parental educational and 
occupational background. j 

! 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 

Age. The majority of teachers surveyed are between 21 and 30 years 
of age. ^ As shown in Table 6, 54.4% of the teachers in public schools, 
48% of those in mission schools and 45.5% of those in private schools are 
between 21 and 30 years of age. The next highest number of teachers - 
36.4% of the private school populatio^l, 27% of the public school popula- 
tion and 28% of the mission school population - range from 31 to 40 
years of age. Of the total number of 127 teachers included in the survey, 
65, or 51.1%, are between 21 and 30 years of age; while 36, or 28.4%, are 
between 31 and 40. These age distributions are consistent across school 
types. Thus, the majority of all senior high school teachers are young. 
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TAPAE 5 

Age of Teachers b.y School Type - 





School Type 


Total 


Age 


Private 



Public ' 


Missi on 


Less than 

21 years of ane 


0 
0 


0 
0 


2 

(4.0%) 


2 

(1.6%) 


21 - 30 


5 

(45.5%) 


36 
(54.4%) 


24 
(48.0%) 


55 
(51.1%) 


31 - 40 


4 

(36.4r.) 


18 
(27.0%) 


14 
(28.0%) 


36 
(28.4%) 


41 - 50 


1 


10 , 
(15.0%) 


5 

(10.0%) 


16 
(12.8%) 


51 - 60 


0 
.0 


0 
0 


4 

(8.0%) 


. 4 
\ (3.2%) 


Did not answer 

V 


1 

(9.1%) 


2 

(3.0'«) 


1 

(2.0%) 


4 

(3.1%) 


Total 


11 1 66 
(8.7r.) 1 (52.00 


50 
(39.42) 


127 
(100.0%) 



7 3 
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So4- The great, iiiajori'ty of the sample of teachers surveyed are 
male (96, or 75.6%); only 31, or 24.4% are female. When viewing the 
teacher sample distribution by school type, we note that the largest 
percentage of the female teachers are employed in the public schools 
(see Table 7). For female teachers in the sample, 30.3% of them are 
etnployed in the public schools; 20% are employed in mission schools, 
and 9.1% are in the private schools. The lowest percentage of female 
teachers in" our sample was in private schools. Apparently, there are 
more opportunities for female teachers in government schools, but their 
overall representation in all senior high schools surveyed is still 
quite low. 

Teacher Birthplace . Most teachers in the sample'^'report that the 
country of their birth was located in Africa (see Table. 8). Of the 
75 (59.1%) teachers born in Africa, 48, or '37. 8%, were born in Liberia 
and 27, or 21.3%, in African countries other than Liberia. Teachers born 
in non-African countries totaled 62 (40.9%). For this category of 
teachers, 29.9% (38) report the USA as their country of birth, while 14, 
or 11%, report other non-African countries. 

In that citizenship is, in most instances, retained for the country 
of birth, the majority of teachers surveyed (79, or 62.2% of them), as 
determined from the data presented in Table 8, could be classified as 
expatriates. Pursuing that possibility, teachers not born in Liberia 
were querried as to.whether they considered themselves expatriates. 

7 4 
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TABLE 7, 
Sex -of Teachers by School Type 



Sex 


School Type 


Total 




Private 


Publ k 


Mission 




Male / 


10 
(90.9%) 


• 

46 
(59.7%) 


40 
(80.0%) 


96 
(75.6%) 


i 

Female 


1 

(9.1%) 


20 
(30.3%) 


10 
(20.0%) 


31 

(24.4%) 


Total « 


• 11 
(8.7%) 


66 
(52.0%) 


50 
(39.4%) 


127 
(100.0%) 
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TABLE 8 

Birthplace of Teachers by School Type 



Country 


School Type 


Total 




Private 


Public 


Mission 




' Africa 

Liberia 


8 

(7g.7%) 


29 
(43.9%) 


11 

(22.0%) 


48 
(37.8%) 


Other 


3 

(27.3%) 


8 

(12.0^) 


16 
(32.0%) 


• 27 

(21.3%) 


Non- Africa 
U.S.A. 


0 
0 


23 
(34.8%) 


15 
(30.0%) 


38 
(29.9%) 


Other 


0 
0 


6 

(9.1%) 


8 

(16.0%) 


14 
(11.0%) 


Total 


11 

(8.7%) 


66 
(52.0%) 


50 
(39.4%) 


127 
(100.0%) 
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Scventy-sGven teachers responded positively while three teachers failed 
to a'nswer (see Table 9). Thus, of the 127 teachers in our sample 77 or 
60.6?; considered thenisel ve^^expatriates. This figure contrasts rather 
sharply with the reported number of expatriate teachers in Liberia's 

2 

secondary schools in 1971 - 40^^ or 367 out of a total of 918 teachers. 
It must be recalled, however, that the data reported in this study pertain 
to senior high school teachers (gcades 10, 11, 12) rather than secondary 
teachers (grades 7-12). It is conceivable that the reported large 
percenta-ge of expatriate teachers in our sample does reflect the total 
distribution of such teachers throughout Liberia though this view is, 
of course, speculative. 

Upon closer examination of the expatriate teachers in the study it 
can be noted that 49.4% or 38 of that population are U.S.A. citizens whileV 
31.2% or 24 are citizens of African countries other than Liberia. Only 
15.6% of the expatriate teachers are citizens of countries located out- 
side of Africa other thati the U.S.A. 

Regardless of school type most expatriate teachers (48.1%) have 
lived in Liberia for a relatively short period of time - one to three • 
years. Very few of them report living in Liberia for s^ven 
or more years (9.1%) while 16.9% indicate living in Liberia for a period 
of four to six years (see Table 10). The short periods of time most 
expatriates report living in Liberia indicates that their tenure in 
Liberia's 'schools has been short and the possibility of a large turn- 
over of teachers is suggested. -To the extent that continuity of teachers 
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TABLE 9 

Nationality of Expatriato Teachers|bv School Type 



Country 


School Type 


Total 




Private 


Public 


Mission 


— . ^ ' — - \ 

Af ri ca 


3 

(100.0?4) 


6 

(17.1%) 


15 
(38.6%) 


24 
(31.2%) 


Non-Africa 
U.S.A. 


0 
0 


22' 
(62.9%) 


16 
(41.0%) 


38 

(49.4%) ■ 


Other 


0 
0 


6 

(17.1%) 


6 

(15.4%) 


12 
(15.6%) 


Did not answer 


0 - A 
0 ^ 


1 

(2.9%) 


2 

(5.1%) 


3 

(3.9%) 


1 3 . 
Total j (3^9^) 

1 


35 

(45.5%) ■ 


i 39 
1 (50.6%) 


77 

(110.0%) 



78 




( 



0 



TABLE 10 . 

Length of Tinio Expatriate Teachers 
llave Lived in Liberia bv School Type 



Length of Time 


School Type 


Total 




, r 1 1 vo 


Publ ic 


Mi ssi on 




Less than 
, 1 year 


' ^ 'f ■ • 

0 
0 


3 

(8.650 


(5.2r.) 


■ 5'"' 
(6.5%) 


1 - "3 years 


0 ' . 
0 , 


?..o 

(57jr,)- 


.. 17 

(4-3.6°/) 


" 37 

(48.ro 


4-6 years 


1 ■ • 

-(■33.3%) 


'4 ■ 
' (11, 4^ 


8 

(2'0.6%)- 


13 
(16.9^^) 


7-9 years 


0 

c 


lo 
(2.9^.) 


5 , . 
(12.8:0 ' 


6 

(7.8^^) 


\o or more years 


0 
0 


1 


0 

0 ^ 


1 

(1.35S) 


Did not answer 


2 

{66.7%) 


1 

(17. r') 


7 

(17.950 


16 
(19. 55^) 

:: 1 


Total 


3 

(3.9f.) 


1 36 
(45.5!^) 


39 
(50.650 


78 

(100 . 05^) , 
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is important for understanding student needs and backgrounds in pro- 
viding effective edu catio nal p ractice s the question of teacher turn- 
over is raised. 

Most teachers from Liberia and the U.S.A. are employed in govern- 
ment schools. Mission schools on the other hand.,tend to have .a higher 
percentage of African teachers born outside of Liberia on their teaching 
staffs. Concurrently, however, as shown in Table 8, mission schools in- 
clude among their teachers almost as high^a percentage. of .teachers from the 
U.S.A. (30?:) as do the government schools (34.8%). Translating these per- 
centages to a per "school average we note- that 1.6 U.S.A. teachers were on 
the teaching staffs of each' government school and 1.5 on the staff of 
each mission school sampled. Private schools in our sample used no 
non-African teache-s, and the majority of their teachers we're Liberians. ■ 



• Many of the teachers in the sample who were born in the U.S.A. 
report they were assigned to their schools through the Peace Corps. In' 
a '^trict sense, these teachers may be unrepresentative of teachers who 
might normally be appointed to teaching posts in Liberian schools. 
Nevi^rtheless, the inclusion of these teachers in the sample is desirable 
if the characteristics of teachers in Liberia's senior high schools at 
the ^inie of the survey are to be examined. 

Urban/Rura l Background. Because much of Liberia is rural or con-' 
sists of farming communities we sought to determine to what extent ^ 

teachers grew up in similar communities. The majority (79.5'0 of teachers 

■• ~ I ' 
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surveyecj, regardless of school type, grew up in a town or city. A 
comparativGly small percentage (15.7%) reported growing up in a farming ' 
area while an even smal ler. percentage (4.7%) indicated growing up in both a 
farming area and towns and cities. Thus/the majority of teachers surveyed 
grew up in communities that on the sjarface were dissimilar to the larger ^ 
Liberia- community. This dissimilarity is not surprising given the large^/ 
percentage of teachers in our sample who are expatriates. The urban 
background of the majority of teachers surveyed who teach in a country 

♦ 

that is basically rural .raises a question of teacher-pupil congruency ,as 
an indication of teacher sensitivity and might well form the basis of 
future research. in this area. 

The distribution of teachers according to the kind of general 
geographical area in which they grew up between public and mission 
schools displays relatively smal 1. differences (see Table 11). A greater 
percentage of teachers in the government schools than those' in mission 
schools report growing up in a' town or city, 80.3% versus 76%, while 
the relationship is reversed when viewing those with farm backgrounds. 
That is, a larger percentage of teachers in the mission schools (20%) 
report growing up in a farm community than those in government schools 
"(15.2~), For private school teacWs in our sample there is little re- 
ported variability. Most (90,9%) of this sub sample report growing up in 
a town or city, 

Liberian Lanc u iagos Spoken . /|1 though English is the official 
language of Liberia, as indicated earlier, ihere are approximately 16 
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TABLE ,n ■ ■ 

• T ype of Area in Which 
Teachers .Grew Vd hy School Type 



Type Area 


School Type 


Total 


Private 


Public 


Mission 


Farm 


0 
0 


10 
(T5.27.) 


10 
(20.0^0 


20 

-.(15.7^0 


Town/city 


10 
(90.9%) 


53 
(80. 3f.) 


38 
(76.0fO 


101 

{79.5%) 


Both 


1 


3 

(4.5f,) 


2 

(4.0%) 


6 

(4.7%) 


Total 


11 

{S.7%) 


66 
(52.0%) 


50 
(39.4%) 


127 
{100.0%) 



82 

71 
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majo^ Liberian languages spoken throughout Liberia. In part this con- 
dition provides the basis /of rather convincing arguments by some Liberian 
educators that Liberian ijanguagcs ought to be taught in the schools 
for it i^s through language that culture is, in part, transmitted. Thus, 
the ability to speak and understand the Liberian lanquaqes, o'r least some of 

them, is viewed by some ^s an important outcome of education. 

\ 

We were concerned with the degree to which teachers spoke Liberian 
languages also for another reason - their ability to communicate with 
parents, and other community members who may not speak English. 
For yet another reason, the question of Liberian languages spoken was in- 
vestigated to provide some indication of the extent to which teachers 
were currently prepared to begin to consider teaching Liberian languages 
in the schools by virtue of their language speaking ability. Finally, we 
sought to determine whether there was consistency among the teachers sur- 
veyed in regard to particular Liberian languages spoken. 



1* 



The majority of teachers surveyed (61.4%) indicate that they 
spoke no Liberian language. As seen in Table 12, only 25 teachers {^9.7%) 
spoke two Liberian languages, 14 or 11?', spoke one language, and 10 (7.9%) 
spoke three languages. Of the 127 teachers in the sample, 49 or 28.6%) 
spoke one to three Liberian languages. When examining the number of 
Liberian languages spoken by school type we find that generally a larger 
percentage of teachers in public and private schools report speaking 

1 

one to three languages than those in mission schools. Recalling that 
most of the teachers in the private school sub sample, and a high per- 
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TABLE 12 \^ 
number of Libprian Lannuaqos/Dialocts 3no'\en by School Type 



Lanquaqes/ 
dialects 

spoken j 


_ ^ — ^ 

School Type \ 


Total 



Private 


Public ] 


\ 

Mission 


None 


4 

(36.4%) 


39 

(59/. 1%); 


\ 

35 \ 
(70.0^) 


' 78 

(61.4%) 


One 

X 


4 

(36.4%) 


6 

(9.1%) 


^ \ 
(8.0%)\ 

\- 


14 
(11.0%) 


Two 


2 

(18.2%) 


14 , 
(21.2%) 


9 \ 
(18.0%) \ 


25 
(19.7%) 


Three 


1 

(9.1%) 


7 

(10.6%) 




10 

(7.9%) 


Total 


n 

(8.7%) 


66 
(52.0%) 


i 50 
j (39.4%) 


, 127 
(100.0%) 



V 
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centagc of those in public schools were Liberians, this finding is not 
totally unexpected. Upon closer examination, however, as shown in Table 12, 
a greater percentage of public school teachers report speaking two languages ^ 
(21.2%) than do either private (18.2?0 or mission school teachers (18%). 
A similar pattern is noted for teachers who apeak three Liberian languages: , 
}0.6% of the public school teachers, 4% of those in mission schools and 
9.1% in private schools. 

No clear indication or pattern of Liberian languages spoken by 
teachers was evidenced by the data. The distribution of the languages 
spoken by the teachers in our sample is spread over 16 languages or 
dialects as indicated in Table 13. The largest percentage of teachers who 
speak Liberian languages speak either Vai (11.1%), Kru (7.4%), or Mende (6.2%) 
There is no indication from the data that the same teachers speak all three 
languages. The percentage of teachers who speak Vai and Mende is similar 
for both public and mission schools; no teachers in private schools, how- 
ever, indicated they spoke these languages. Of the 7.4% of the teachers _ 
who report speaking Kru, 21.4% of the private school teachers, 8% of the 
public school teachers and 3.3% of teachers in mission schools did so. 

Within the constraints of these findings" two points must be Wen 
serious consideration: 1) If a program of Liberian languages is to be 
included in the curriculum a determination of whicl languages should be 
included is crucial. It is unrealistic to provide instruction in all 
sixteen ma-jor Liberian langliages and dialects unless language instruc-tion 
is regionalized. The 'desirabi 1 ity of such an arrangement must of course 
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TABIC 13 

L ihorian LgnnucKies or Oiakcts Spoken bv Teachers 
by School Typ& 



Lanquaqe/ 


School Type 


1 

1 

Total 


Dialect 


Private 


Public 


Mission 


c 


Kru 


3 

(21.4%) 


7 

(8.0%) 


2 

(3.3%) 


12 

(7.4%) 


Bassa 


1 

(7.1%) 


4 

(4.6%). 


1 

(1.6%) 


6- 
(3.7%) 


Grebo 


1 

(7.1%) 


3 

(3.4%) . 


1 

(1.6%) 


5 

'('3.1%) 


Kpclle ' 


1 

(7.1%) 


2 

. (2.3%) 

f 


4 • 

(6.5%) 

— 


7 

(4.3%) 


Vai 


0 
0 


11 

(12.6%) 


7 

(11.5%) 


18 • 
(11.1%) 


Lorma ^ 


0 

r 0 


1 

(1.1%) 


• 1 

(1.6%) 


2 

(1.2%) 


Go la ^. 


0 
0 


2 

(.2.3%) 


* 0 

0 


2 

Jl.2%) 


Gio • 


^ 2 
(14.3%) 


0.. 

0 


2 

(3.3%) 


4 

(2.5%) 


Dey • • ■ 


0 
0 


1 

(1.1%) 


0 

0 \ 


^ 1 
(0.6%) 


Mende 


0 
0 


6 

(6.9%) 


4 

(6.5%) 


10 

(6.2%) 


Mandincio 


1 0 

: 0 

1 


1 .3 

; (3.^,) 

1 


3 

(4.9%) 


6 

(3.7%) 
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TABL: 13 (Continued) • 

Liberian l.anni ianes or D in locts Snoken by Teachers 
b y School Tyno (cont'd. ) • 





' Dialect 


School .Type 


Tbtal 




Private 


1 

Public j 


Mission 






^Gbandi 


0 
0 


3 

(3.4%) 


- U 

0 


3 " 
(1.8%) 




Kissi 


0 
0 


(.1 J%) 


0 
0 


1 

(0.6%) 




Hanno 


1 

(7.1%) 


(lll%) ■ 


(1.6%) 


3 

(1.8%) 




Krahn 


(7.1%) 


2 

(2.3%) 


0 

1 


. 3 

(1.8%) 




Sardo/Sarpo 


0 
0 


1 

(1.1%) 


0 
0 


c 

1 

(0.6%) 




None 


3 

(21.4%) 


35 
(40.2'/) 


33 

, (54.1%) 

4— 


71 

{&3.S%) 




Did not ansv/er 


1 

(7.1%) 


4 

(4.6%) 


(3.3%) 


7 

(4.3%) 




Total 


14 

(8.6%) 


1 87 
(53.7%) 

! " , 


i 61 
' (37.6%) 


162 
(100.0%) 



( 

87 
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be analyzed in terms of overall education goals; 2) If a uniform 
Liberian language program is to be implemented in the schools v/ithin the 
near future additional teacher^ must be hired at an additional cost that 
will strain furthei^ limited financial resources. Alternatively, teachers 
will have to be trained to speak and teach the languages selected through 
in service sessions or during periods when schools are not in session. 
This too means'additional costs but costs in this instance may be consid- 
erably less than the cost of hiring additional teachers. 



PARENTAL BACKGROUND 

. - Education of Father . Teachers were asked to indicate the highest . 
.level of education received by their fathers. Overall, a large percen- 
tage {35.5%) of teachers in the sample report that their fathers had 
completed some level of post secondary education. In this general, 
category, ]5% of them had completed work beyond the college level. Of 
the fathers who were reported to have completed college or had done some 
college work, 22% or 11 of the, fathers of teachers in the mission school 
sub sample, 16.7% or 11 of the fathers of teachers in the public school 
sub sample and 4 or 36.4% of the teachers in the privata school sub 
sample had done so. Interestingly, within the private school sub sample 
the majority of teachers (7 or 63.7%) report that their fathers had an 
elementary school education or less (see Table 14). 

Twenty-one (16.5?0 of the total teacher sample indicated that their 
fathers had no formal education. Within sub samples by school type, 
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table; 14 

"i^llJiLSi_LeycJ of jMj^jcnt^ion _CoriplG tG(i by Fatlior o f Toachcr 

b y "School Typo 



LeveV of Education 


School Type 


Total 


Private 


Pub! ic 


Mission 


Hp fornal 
education 


4 ^ 


10 
(15.2':) 


7 

(14.0%) 


21 

(16.5%) 


Some eleriontary 
j school' 


2 


5 

( 7 6Z) 


2 

( 4.0%) 


9 ■ 
( 7.1%) 


1 Completed ele- 
mcntary school 


1 


3 

( 4 sr.) 


5 

(10.0%) 


9 

( 7.1%) 


! Some junior 

: high school " 

1 — 


0 
0 


.3 
( 4 Ks) 


3 

( 6.0%) 


6 

(•4.7%) 


1 Conpl eted junior 
I high school 


0 
n 


1 

( 1 5^:) 


4 

( 8.0%) 


5 

( 3.9%) 


Some senior 
high school 


. 0 

n 
u 


5 

( 7.6«) 


5 

(10.0%) 


10 
( 7.9%) 




j Conpl eted senior 
1 high school 


0 
n 

U 


13 


7- 

(14.0%) 


-20 

(15.7%) 


Snme col 1 eoe 


3 


5 

( 7.6%) 


7 ' 
(14.0%) 


\ 15 • 

(n.8%) 


Completed B.A. , . 
B.Sc. ,B.Ed. 




6 


4 

( 8.0%) 


11 

( 8.7%) 


Sonie graduate 
v/ork 


0 

n 
u 


^ 3 


0 
0 


3 

( 2.4%) 


Comoleted M.A. , 
M.Sc. ,M.Ed. 


0 

n 
\j 


2 

( 3.0%) 


4 

( 8.0%) 


6 

( 4.7'/;) 


Son^e v/ork beyond 
Master's degree 


0 
0 


2 

( 3.0%) 


1 

( 2.0%) 


3 • 
( 2.4%) 


Completed Ph.D. , 
Ed.D 


0 
0 


4 

"( 6.11) 


1 

( 2.0%) 


i , ■ - - 
5 

( 3.9%) 


Completed fledical 
degree (M.D.,O.D.S. 


0 

) 0 


2 

, (-3.0%). 


0 
0 


2 

( 1.6%) 


Did not ansv/er 


0 
0 


• ( 3^0%) 


0 
0 


2 

( 1.6%) 


Total 


J1 ' 

( 8.7^/) 


-•66 
(52.0%) 


50 

•(39.4%)^ 


127 
(100.0%) 
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7 or U% of the mission school teachers, 10 or 15.2% of the public school 

teachers and 4 or 36.4% of the private school teachers had fathers that 

f 

could be placed in that category. 

Combining the responses for the highest level of education received 
by fathers below the college level, i.e., from no formal education to 
completed high school, we find tha.t^62.9% (80) of the teachers had fathers 
■'in this broad category. When comparing teachers by school type for** this 
combined category little variation is noted. Sixty-six percent or 33 of 
the mission school teachers, 60.„6% or 40 of the public school teachers and 
63 6°^ or 7 of the private school teachers report their fathers' education 
ranged-from no formal education to the completion of high school. 

* 

A similar observation can be made for fathers who had completed college. 
For example, 9.1% of the private school teachefs, 9.1% of the public school 
teachers and 2.% of the mission school teachers reported their fathers had 
completed college. While the mission school teachers report a slightly 
lower percentage of fathers who complete college, descriptively that dif- 
ference is rather small. 

I 

As dis^played in Table U, there are specific grade level differences 
between teacher groups within school type, however, when combining several 
g^ade level categories as vas done above these differences are minimal. 
We note, howevef, that when examining the number of teachers who report 
that the highest level of fathers' education was beyond college, including 
the attainment of an advanced degree, 6 or 12% of the mission school teachers, 
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13 or 19.7% of the public school teachers and none of the private 
school teachers indicated affirmative- responses. 



ERIC 



E ducatio n Le vel of Mother . A greater number of mothers than _ 
fathers of the sampled teachers had received no formal education. As 
displayed in Table 15, the mothers of 36.4%, 25.8%, and 20% of private, 
public and mission school teachers respectively, had not attended school. 
At the other end of the educational ladder, only S% of the publi-c school 

\ teachers, 4% of mission school teachers and none of the private school 
teachers had mothers who received the masters degree. Only 3% of mothers 

■ for public school teachers had don^ work beyond the masters level (private 
and mission school teachers had no reS'ponse in this category) and no 
mother, regardless of school type, had received an academic or pro- 
fessional doctorate. 

In combining the highest amount of education received by teachers' 
mothers from some elementary school to completed senior high school 
63 or 49.6% of the total teacher sample could be placed' in this category. 
'By school type the distribution for this combined category is as follows: 
30 or 60%, mission school ^teachers, 28 or 42,4%, public school teachers 
and 4 or 45.4%, private schpol teachers. By adding no formal education 
to the category, as was done in the case of. "fathers' education so that 
the comined category, be.comes highest level of education received below 
the college level, we find lower education leveVs for mothers than, fathers, 
Overall 80 or 62.9% of" the teachers -'33 (66%) mission, 40 (60.6%) public 
and 7 (63.6%) private - had mothers whose highest level of -education was 
below college. 
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TABLE 15 



llighcs t_L.Gvo1 of Education, ConjjiGt ed by Mother of Teach er 



Level pf Education 


School Type 


Total 


Privatfr 1 Public , 


Mission 


llo fornal 
educc'tion 


- ^ 


17 

(25.8^0 


10 
(20.0%) 


31 ■ 
(24.4?;) 


Soiiie elenientnry 
school 


2 

(18.^?;) 


( 6.]%) 


6 

(12.0%) 


12 
( 9.4?:) 


Corfinlotpd c^Ip- 
inentary schopi 


' 0 
0 


5 ■ 
( 7.6%) 


, 7 
(14,0%) 


12 
( 9.4%) 


Snrip "iuninr 
hiqh school 


1 

( 9.K) 


3 

( 4.57.) 


3 

f 6 0%) 


7 . 

f ( 5.5%) 


Pf^nnlpl'pd Tpninr 

high school 


0 
0 


2 

( 3.050 


1 

( ? 07a) 


- 3 
( 2.4%) 


high school 


0 
0 


5 


6 

a? o'L) 


M 

( 8.7%) 


rnnr^lpfpfl <^pni nr 

high school 


2 

(18. 2',;) 


9 

(13.6%) 


7 

(14" 0%) 


18 
(14.2%) 


^nr«i^» rnllpfiP 

OUItlv. V^U 1 1 ^ ^ v» 


1 

( 9.]%) 


5 

( 7.6%) 


3 

f 6 0%) 


9 

.( 7.1%) 


Pnr.nlpfpd R A 
B. Sc. , B.Ed. 


1 

( 9.1%) 


7 

(10.6%) 


5 ... - 
(10 0%) 


13 
(10^.2%) 


work 


0 
0 


1 

( 1.5%) 


1 

( 2.0%) 


2 

( 1 .6%) 


Cnmnlptpd M A.'« 
M.'Sc. ,;i.Ed. 


0 
0 


3 

( 4.5%) . 


1 

'( 2.0%) 


' 4 

( 3:1%) 


^oriG work beyond 
Master's degree 


0 
0 


2 

( 3.0%) 


0 
0 


2 


Did not ansv/er ' 


0 
0 


3. 

( 4.5%) 


0 

Ov 


(. 2.4%) 


Total 


11 

( 8.7X) 


66 ■ 
(52.0%) 

1 


.50 
(39.4%) 


127 
('lOO.O%) 



9 > 
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Thirteen (10.2:0 teachers in the total sample report their mothers 

c 

had completed college. By school typo, 9.1% of the private school 
teachers, lO.G^i of public school teachers and 10?^ of mission school 
teachers had mothers in this category. In contrast, a, larger percen- 
tage of mothers {10.^%) than fathers (8.7%) of the tethers surveyed had 
earned a college degree. This finding is rather surprising given the 
comparatively 'large numbers of mothers whose highest level of education 
w?s below the college level. 

* ■ 

In viewing the combined percentage of- teachers' mothers who had 
" ' varying amounts of post secondary education regardless of level we note 
' that 23.5% (30)^oul.d be included as compared to 35.5% (45) for fathers. 
By school type, 10 or 20% of the mothers of teachers in missi^ school •, 
18 or 27.2%Jn public schools and 2 (18.2%) in private schodls had com- 
pleted varying amounts of post secondary edu9ation. 

In general the highest level of education completed by parents of • 
■ ■ teachers in the study samplers relatively low. Thus a high level of 
both achievement motivation for "teachers in the sample an<f"5f parental 
encouragement -and reinforcement is suggested. Future" studies on teacher^ 
characteristics might well examine these areas . . . • , . 

' • Occupation of Father . Using the 1 isting of occupational .categories 

used in the 1962 Liberia Census^ .(see Appendix A, p.A-4 ) for purposes of 
comparability we found that the occupations of most fathers of teachers 
sampled could be placed into four categpries: farmer (28.3%); professional,' 
technical'and related (25.2%); sales (18. W.) ; and administrative, 
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executive and managerial (12.6%). Greater percentages of fathers of 
teachers in the public and mission schools were reported to have oc- 
cupations that could be classified as professional, technical and related,^ 
'or as" administrative, execytive and managerial than those of private 
school teachers (see Table- 16). The largest occupational category, 
farmer,- was reported as the occupation of farthers of private school 
teachers (45.4%) more than by public (21.2%) and mission (34%) school 
teachers. 

<> 

\ 

Assuming that the -occupations classified as/ professional, technical 
and related, and as administrative, executive and managerial demanded 
an education beyond high school, a rough comparison was made of occupation 
and education. It can be recalled that 35.5% of the fathers of teachters in- 
the sample were reported to have some a.nount of education beyond high school 
For the occupational categories of professional, technical and related/ 
and administrative, executive and^m^nagerial , 37 .8%.j)£-Ah e fathers of 
teachers sampled were reported to be in them. It is not inconceivable 
that the relationship between occupation and subsequently education is 
positive as has been noted in other studies. That is, higher levels of 
educa.tion are associated with higher level occupations or careers th^t 
pr6sMinably yield a higher ^r^vel of income. ^ j 

Occupation of Moth er, the highest percentage (27.5%) of mothers 
< of teachers sampled were reported to be housewives. This category re- 
fleeted 34%'of the mothers of teachers in mission schools, 25.7% in 
public schools and only 9% in private schools. A fairly consistent per- 
centage of teachers* mothers who w(?re farmers is -evident as 18*.1% of 
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'lABLi: 16 

Occunation of Fj Uicr of Teachers t yy School^ Tyne 



Occupation 
catenory* 


al 


School Type 


Total 




1 1 1 V u 1 


Piibl ic 


Mission 


fVofossi onal * 
technical and 
related 


2 

(le.irO 


18 
(27.2%) 


12 
(24,0%) 


32 
(25\2%) 


Administrative,, 
executive and 
manaqorial / 


0 
0 


10 
(15.1%) 


6 \ , 
(12.0%) 


16 
(12.6%) 


Clerical ' 

i 


0 
0 


3 

(4.5%) 


0 
0 


' 3 

\u to f 


Sales 


3 . 
(27,3%) 


12 
(18.1%) 


8 

(16,0%) 


23 

- (18.1%) 


Farmer \ 


■ 5 
(45.4%) 


14 
(21.2%) 


17 
(34.0%) 


36 

,(28.3%) 


-. 4-^— 

Fisherman [ 


0 

^ 0-- 


1 ■ ' 
(1.5%) 


0 
0 


1 

(0.8%) 


Productiorj --^ 
process arjd 
related 1 


1 

(9.1%) 


2 

' (3.0%), 


1 

(2.0%) 


4 

(3.1%) 


. — ■ n 

Servico ar 
recreatior 


d 


0' 
0 


4 

(6.1%) 


5 

flO.0%) 

1 


9 

(7.1%) 


fVilitary 




0 
0 


1 

(1.5%) 


. O: 


1 

(0.8%) , 


Did not ai 


isv/er 


0 
0 


1 

(1.5%) 


1 

(2.0%) 


(T.6%) ■ 

t 

/ - 


Total 

1 t 




11 

(8.7%) 


i 66 

' (52.0%) . 

j 


50 
(39.4%) 


127^ i 
(ioo'.o%) i 

1 



*See /^pponc'.ix^l' for ? listinf of occiip.nions included in ed^h catpoory. 



private, 18.3.'. of mission and 21.2': of public school teachers within 
their rospqctivc school types report farmer as the occupalfon of their . 
mothers. .The percentaqe of mothers who were farmers, 21.2:', is lower than 
that of father? (28.3"'.) in this occupational category (see Tablp 17). 

The total number of mothers (32 or ZS,2%) who were reported to have 
occupations that were classified as professional, technical and related . 

was not unlike that reported for fathers. There v;ere, however, dif- 

j 

ferences in the distribution! of .this classification by school type'. 
Within each school type, a larger percentage of teachers in public schools 
{20\3%) than teachers in either mission (18%) or private (27,2%) 'schools 
coulld /be placed in the professional , "technical and relate^d category. In 
thatUverall 23,6% of teachers' mothers were reported to have some amount 
of education beyona high school and 25.2:^ of them .had professional', technical 
and related occupations the relationship between occupational placement "and- 
educational prerequisites "^s again suggested, 

/: 

• / 

In other' occupational areas the distr^ibution of teachers'' mothers * 
v/as limited. It is interesting to note, hov/ever, that the clerical 
occupational category, one which in some countries usually has a large 
number of women, was, reported to be the occypa-tion of mothers by only 
4.7% of the teaciiers sampled. In part this f^jiding may reflect the fact 
that in. Liberia ma,ny clerical positions are held by men. - . 
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TABLE 17 

ncciioation of Mother of Teachers by Sc hool Type 



Occupational 


"School Type 


— — ■ 1 

Total 1 


category * 


Private j 


Public 


flission 


i 1 

-• 


Professional , 
technical and 
related 


{27.2%) ■ 


20 
(30.3%) 


9 ' 
(18.0%) 


32 

(25.2%)- 


Administrative, 
executive and 
nianaqerial 


0 
0 


5 

(7.6%) 


/a 

(6.0%) 


8 

(6.3%) 


Clerical 


- 1 
(9.0%) 


0 4 
-■ (6.1%) 


' 1 
{2.0%) 


6 

(4.7%) 


Sales 


4 

{36.2%) 


2 

• (3.0%) 


6 

(12.0%o) 


12 
(9.4%) 


Farmer 


2 

(18.1%) 


14 
(21.2%) 


n 

(18.3%) 


27 
(21.2%) 


Service and 
recreational 


0 
0 


. 3 
(4.5%) 


1 

(2.0%) 


4 

(3.1%) 


Production - 
orocoss and 
related 


0 
0 


0 
0 


2 

(4.0%) 


2 

(1.6%) 


Housewife 


1 

(9.0%) 


17 
(25.7%) 


17 
(34.0%) 


35 
(27.5%) 


Did not answer 


0 
0 


1 

(1:5%) 


0, 
f 


— rn 

(0.8%) 


Total . . • 


11 

(8.7%) 


66 
(52.0%) 

i 


50 
(39.4%) 


127 
(100.0") 

1 



*£ce ;^ncnclix L for a listinci of occunatirtns included in each cateciorv 
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SUMMARY • • ' ■ 

Most of the teachers surveyed were males between the ages of 
21-30 acro5s-all three school types. The majority Vnhe teachers sur- 
veyed -were expatriates with most of these being citizens ot the United 
States. Most of the expatriate teachers had lived ir. Liberia for one to 
three years and are to be found primarily on the -teaching staffs of 
public and mission schools. 

The majority of the teachers, regardless of school type, indicate 
tliat they grew up in towns and cities rather than on farms. Thus, the 
majority of teachers included ~in the survey have urban backgrounds whi^ch 
"are dissimilar to the backgrounds of a large number of students in Liberia's 
schools.. 

On the question of Liberian languages spoken no pattern could be 
discerned. The Liberian languages spoken most frequently by the teachers 
surveyed were Vai, Kru and Mende; but, only small percentages of the total 
sample speak these languages. Teachers in public and private schools in- 
dicate the ability to speakjnore Liberian languages than do those in 
mission schools, however, uniformity of languages spoken was not ap- 
parent . 

. ThQ parental background of teachers reveal, that generally their 
fathers have had more formal education than their mothers except in the 
category of completed college. By school type," fathers of teachers in 
public schools were repeated to have higher levels of post secondary 
education than those in niissioa and private schools and those in mission 
schools more when compared private schools. Many mothers of teachers »^ 
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rcgard.losr. of school type, had no formal -education. When.yi^wing post 
secondary educational attainments, mothers were not as visible as fathers, 
however, niorc mothers of teachers in public schools than mission or private 
schools had completed some amount of education at this level. 

Finally, the majority of parental occupations, irrespective of schoof 
type, v/as reported to be farming.^ This category was closely followed 
by profess iona^l, technical and related occupations. In the latter _ 
occupational category greater percentages of fathers of teachers in public 
and mission schools than in private schools' were reported. Conversely, a 
larger percentage of fathers of private school teachers were farmers than 
those of mission and public school teachers. Among mothers a greater per- 
centage of public school teachers report mothers with professional , 
technical and related occupations than do those teachers in private or 
mission schools. 

Teacher educational and experiential characteristics will be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter. 
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FOOTNOTES 



As interpr'^lcd from data provided in R eport of t he Special 
Cona nitte c on the Evalua tion of the Monrov ia Consolidated School S ystem 
ProjGcFT962-1972"." (I'lonrovia, Liberia: Ministry of Education, ApnJ , 
1973"), »pp.- 79-88." 

^E. Cooper, High lights on Lib eria an d Its Educational System , 
(Monrovia, Liberi'a ^"Ministry of Education, 1972), p. 12'. 

^Curriculum Coordination Committ^-j The Liberian Curriculuni 
Revision Pr ogram, (Monrovia, Liberia: Ministry of Education, 1972). 

?Bureau of Statistics. '1 962 Census of P opulation: Summary 
Report for Liberia, PC - B, ("Monrovia, Liberia: Office of National 
Planning, 1962), pp." 1 - 21 - f - 22. 

^For example, see P. Sexton, Education and Income, (Nev/ York: The 
Viking Press, 1964). ' 
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TEACHER EDUCATIONAL AND 
" EXPERIENTIAL BACKGROUNDS 

INTRODUCTION ' • . . 

In this c-'hapter, we explore the educational and 'experiential backgrounds 
of senior high school teachers. This chapter is essentially concerned with 
exploring the highest level of education completed, the school type— private , 
mission, public--and the country in which elementary, secondary, college and - 
graduate training was received, teaching experience in general, and in the 
school currently assigned, teaching subject matter specialties and the school 
grades currently taught. 

\ ■ 

TEACHER EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Highest Level of Education Completed . Most teachers in the sample (43.3%) 
were college graduates; 21.3% had done some course work beyond college, and 
19.7% had completed a masters degree. Only one teacher had earned a doctbrate 
degree. Few teachers (2.4X) had only received a secondary education while 
several (11..8%) had completed some college. Upon examination of these figures 
by school type (see table 18), 95. 5X of teachers in the public schools had 
completed college, had done, some work beyond college Txr had a masters degree, 
while 54.6% of the sample of teachers in private schools had similar educational 
attainments. For i^ission school teachjers, 78% had either completed college, 
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TABLE 18 

Tparhpr Education al Background : 
H i^h"st l-"V'^'' FH.irnHnn CoPiDletcd by School Type 



Level of 


r- 

.School "J^pe 


Tntal 


educfitipn 


Private 


Public 


Mission 




Secondary ' 


(18.?%) 


1 

(1.5%) 


0 
0 


3 

(2.4%) 


Some college 


1 

(27.3%) 


2 

(3.0%) 


10 
(20.0%) 


1^ 
(11.8%) 


College graduate 


4 

(36.4%) 


32 
(48.5%) 


(38:0%) ■ 


55 
(43.3%) 


Some course work 
beyond degree 


1 

(9.1%) 


17 
(25.8%) 


9 

(18.0%) 


27 
(21.3%) 


M.A.s M.Sc. 
M.Ed, degree 


1 

(9.1%) 


14 ■ 
(21.2%) 


10 
(20.0%) 


25 
(19.7%) 

0 


Teaching 
certificate 


0 

0 ' 


0 

0 


1 

C2.0%) 


1 

(0.8%) 


Ph.D. 


' 0 
0 


0 
0 


1 

(2.0%) 


1 

(0.8%) 


Total 


11 

(8.7%) 


66 
(52.0%) 


50 
(39.4%) 


127 
(100.0%) 
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done work tyeyond college, or earned a masters degree. In addition, one^ 
mission school teacher had earned the doctorate. . c " 

As indicated abdve, the majority of teachers in the sample (109, or 
85.9;^) had completed college, had done work beyond the coTlege degree. or 
had earned an advanced degree. In contrast, there 'is a comparatively small 
.number of teachers (11.8%, or 15) who do not possess a col lege degree -(27.3% 
in°privdte schools, 3% in public schools, 20%.jn mission schools) but who 
have had some college training. Three teachers (2.4%) in the total' sample had 
completed secondary school only (18.2% of private school teachers and 1.5% of 
public school teachers). 

• - ' 

The percentage of teachers who had completed college within school type 
is similar for private and mission schools (36.4% and 38%, respectively) 
while ths percentage of public school teachers is higher (48.5%). On the 
basts of the percentage of teachers who had earned the masters degree, there 
is great similarity between the mission school sample (20%) and the public 
school sample (21.2%). Only 9.1% of the private school sample had earned the 
masters degree. 

Viewing those teachers whq had completed college, had done some work 
beyond college and had earned the masters degree, a greater percentage of 
public school teachers (95.5%) than either mission school (77%) or private 
school (54.6%) tea.chers had done so. The interpretation of these data, 
however, should be done with care as the public school sample of teachers 
who had earned the masters degree is influenced to a great extent by the 
concentration of these teachers in one public high school in Monrovia who 
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had been able to earn masters degrees throu^ a special program. 

^ " Type School in Wh ich Education Vlas Comp'l'eted / 'J./!' determining whether.' 
teachers in the different school categories had attended schodls^similar 
to the ones in which they held assignments, some sfmilaHties can be noted: 
56% of the teachers in mission schools attended mission or parochial elemen- 
tary schools, while 54.5% of 'the teachers, in "pi^blic- sohcfbls attended public 
elementary sphools. Private school teachers report receiving most of their 
elementary school education in public^ and mission or .parrochial schgols as 
only 27.3% attended private schools (see Table 19). 

In examining the type school in which teachers received most of their 
secondary school educatfon, we again find that there is greater similarity 
by school type than not. For example, 57.6% of 'the public school teachers 
attended public high schools; 44% of the mission school teachers attended 
mission schools, and 45.5% of the private school teachers attended private 
schoqls. As illostrated in Table 20, hoWeve»*. almost as many of the mission 

f 

school teachers' (40%) attended public schools as did those who attended 
mission schools. By way of contrast, only 30.3% of the public school teachers 
attended mission schools. Private school teachers sampled attended secondary 
schools that were equally divided between public and mission schools. ' 

Teachers at each of the school types examined here have, for the most ' 
part, attended elementary and secondary schools that were similar in type or 
classification— private, public and mission— to the type of schools in which^^ 
they currently teach. This relationship appears to be stronger for teachers 
in public schools than for those in private or mission schools. 
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TABLE 19 



hype of S chool Where Most Elementary Education 
A Was Received by Teaahers by School Type 



TypQ Elementary 
Schpol Education 
Received In 


School Type Teaching Position 


Total 


Private 


Public 


■Mission 


Public/Government 


(36.4%) 


36 
(54.5%) 


17 
(34.0%) 


57 
(44.9%) 


Mission/Parochial 


4 

(35.4%); 


24 
(36.4%) 


28 

•(56.0%) ' 


56- 
(44.1%) 


Private 


3 

• • (27.3%). 


: 6 ' 
(9.U) 


5 

(10.0%) 


14" 
(1.1 .0%) 


TOTAL Or 


n ' 

(8.7%) 


66 

(52.0%) ■ 


50 

(39.4%) . 


127 
(100.0%) 
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TABLE 20 

3 

Type of School Where Most* Secondary Iducaii on , 
Was Received by Teachers by School Type 



Type Secondary 
School Education 
Received In 


School Type Teaching Position 


Total 

; 


, Private | 


Public 


Missi-Qn 




' _ i 




Pub'lic/Government 

0 


1 

3 1 
(27.3%) 


38 
(57.6%) 


t 

20 
(40. 05$) 


61 

, (48.0%) 


Mission/ParochiaK 

> 


3 

(27.3%) 


20 
(30.3%) 


. 22 ^ 
. (44.0%) 


. 45 
(35-. 4%) 


Private 


5' 
(45.5%) 


■ 8 
(12.1%.) 


8 

(16.0%) 


- 21 
(16.5%) 


TOTAL ' * 


n 

■ (8.7%) 


66 
(52.0%).-. 


50 
(39.4%1 


127- 
(100.0%) 
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At the undergraduate 'level (Table 21), we find that regardless of 

School type', the majority of tea'chers attended a public ^or. government 

college or university— 54.55; of the'pri'vatc schq^;^ sample, 54. 5X of the 

public school sampl,e and 64% of the mii??*ion sx:hool sample, this pattern 

is also similar to that -reported for typ^ of college or university in, . 

which-, gradliafe training had been received (Table 22). That is, of the . 

teacher^ that had graduate training. (53-5% of, the total sample-), 60% of ^ 

the^private schoo.l teachers, 60.5% of the publi-c school teachers 'and 80% 

of the mission teachers had attended public graduate schools! ir should 

• * . * ' ' • ■ 

be point(3d"-out Aat 45.5% of the private school teachers, 40.9% of the . 

pubTic%chool teachers and' 48% of the mission school, teachers report not . 

t ' • ^ " 

having graduate trainijig." 

■Apparently at t-he pre-college level, the teachers in our sample 
attended schools that were similar or off~the s-S^e typ.e as the ones in 
which they presently teach. At the' undergraduate and graduate levels. of 
training, this similarity is not noted, as mps-t teachers attended -public 
" collages and universities, and perhaps reflects the av^iil ability and acces- 
sibility 0/ undergraduate and graduate school opportunities. 

Country Where Education Was Completed . By determining the country in 
which- teachers received their education, we wished to ascertain the degree 
to which Liberia produced its own senior high s^chool teachers and the extent' 
to.which senior h-ft)h school teachers educated in particular co^htries tended 
to cluster in one school type. 
♦ 

On the first dimension, .33.9% of the teachers in the sample received 
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TABLE 21 



Type of Collecie/University Where Most Undergraduate Training- 
Was Received, Teachers by School Type 



Type Colleqe/ 
' .University " V , 


' Q ^ ^ 

School Type Teachin^i Position 


Total 


-Education 
-Received In 


Privajte 

\ 


Public 


Mission 




public/Government 


6 


(54.5%) 


*32 • 
(64.0%) - 


(58.3%) 


c 

Ml ssibn 


2 

« (18.2%)- *■ 


m ■ 

(16.7%) 


8' . 
-■^ (16.0%)" 


.,21 

(16.5%) 

♦ 


Private^ 


'. (9.U)-.. 


^.18 , 

(27.3%^)> . 


• 8 .. " ■ 


27 ^ ■ 
,(21.3%) . 


Correspondence 


0 


0 

■ 0 . ■ 


. '2 
(4.0%) 


2 

, (1.6^) . 


Did Not Answer \ 


i 2 • 
(18.2%)' 


1 

.(1.5%) 


0 . 
■ . 0 


3 

(2.4%) . 


' TOTAL 

1^ ' "* 


■ n ' 

(8.7%)". 


' . (52>0%) 


50 \ ■ 
' '(39.4%) 


127 . 
(100.0%) 

_ — 
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TABLE 22 

Type of Coljege/University Uhere Most Graduate Training 
Was"' Received by Teachers bv School Type 



Type 
College/ 
University ♦ 
Education 
Recei vec^ in 


' " ■ K 

School Type Teaching Position 


Total 

\ 


Private 


Public 


Mission 


Public/ 
government 


3 

(27.3%) 


23 
(34.8%) 


20 
(40.0%) 


46 
(36.2%) 


Mission 


0 
0 


6 

{9.V/0) 


2 

(4.0%). 


8 

(6.3%) 


Private 


2 

(18.2%) 


9 

(13.6%) 


3 

(6:0%) 


14 

(11.0%) ■ 


Have not had 
graduate trainijig^ 


5 • • 
. (45.5%) 


27 " 
(40.9%) 


24 
(48.0%) 


56 
(44.1%) 


Did not answer 

r 


1 

,(•9.1%) 


1 

(1.5%) 


1 

_ (2.0%) 


3 . 
(2.4%) 


Total 


n 

(8.7%) 

1 


66 
(52.0%) 


"50 
(39.4%) 


127 

(100.0%) 
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."their oU'ii'entary school education in Liberia while 24.5% did so in other 
. African countries. A total of 53 (41.7%) of the teachers- sampled received 
their elementary school education in countries outside of Africa: the . 
United States (29.9^-> and other non-African countries (11.8%). - The pattern 
at the secondary level is quite similar to that reported at the elementary 
,4 , level. That is, 31.5% of the teachers sampled received their secondary 

school education in Liberia, 25% of them in other African countries, 29.9% 
in the United States and 12.6% in other non-Af»:ican countries (see Tables 
23 and 24). ' « 

By school type,- the majority (63.6%) of the private school teachers 
attended elementary and seco>idary schools located in Liberia, while 38% of 
the public school teachers and 19% of the mission school teachers did so. 

At the undergraduate college and university level, a pattern similar 
to that noted for elementary and secondary schools can be noted also. The 
majority ^of private school teachers (88/6%) were trained in Liberia while 
teachers in public and mission schools tend to have been educated in a wider 
range of countries (see Table 25). Although 39.6% of the public school 
teachers and 28.6% of the mission school teachers had attended undergraduate 
college or university in Liberia, a majority had not. In fact, the majority 
of these teachers had received their undergraduate education in the United 
States and other non-African countries. 

^ ichers who received graduate training also cluster by school type: 
private school teachers /cceived their graduate education in Liberia j75X) 
while public school teachers and mission school teachers were trained at the 

no 
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TABLE 23 

ToachGr Ed uc ational Background : 
Coup try Vlliere Elom ontarv E duation lias Received 
by School -Type 

o 



Country v/here 


School Type 


Total 


Elenontary Edu- 
cation Received 


r r 1 V 0 u c 


Public 


Mission 




Lit)eria 


7 

(63.6%) 


26 
(39.4%) 


10 
(20.0%) 


43 
(33.9%) 


Other Africa 


4. 

(36.4%) 


11 

(16.5%) ■ 


16 
(32.0%) 


31 
(24.5%-) 


U.S.A. 


0 
0 


23 
(34.8%) 


15 
(30.0%) 


38 
(29.9%) 


Other Non-Africa 


o' 

0 


6 ^ 
(9.1%) 


9 

(18.0%) 


15 
(11.8%) 


Total 


n 

(8.7%) 


66 
(52.0%) 


50 
(39.4%) 


127 
(IOQ.0%)- 
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. TABLE ?4 

Teachpr rducati-onaT, Bagknround : 
Countrv Where Socondarv Schoo rEduc-ntion Has Received 

by School Type ' 



r ^ 

Country where 
Secondary edu- 
cation Received 


School Type 




. Total 


r ri va le 




Miss ion 


Liberia 


7 

(63. 6r.) 


24 
(36.4?,) 


9 

(18.0%) 


40 
(31.5%) 


Other Africa 


4 

(36.4:t) 


12 
(18.1%) 


^7 
(34.0%) 


33 
(26.0%) 


U.S.A. 


0 
0 


23 
(34.8%) 


15 

(30.0%) 


38 
(29.9%) 


Other Hon-Africa 


0 
0 


7 

(10.6%) 


9 

(18.0%) 


16 
(12.6%) 


Total 


11 

.(8.7%) 


66 
(52.0%) 


50 
(39.4%) 


127 
(100.0%) 
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TABLE 25 

I?iLcliejlii!jJcaJtij)n 

At rvjjhpn^J^necio/ tin i v>o rs i ty Un dGrora dua te 

% V'>- Education Mas Received by School Type 
V - -,/, - 



Country v/hGro 


c 


chool Type 




Total 


Undergraduate 
Training Received 


Private 


Public 


Mis,sion 




Li beria 


8 

(88.9%) 


25 
(39.6%) 


14 

V^O •0/0 ) 


47 
f38 2%^ 


Other Africa 


1 

(11.1%) 


7 

.,-(in.9%)" 


10 

' (20.4%) 


18 

(14.6%)^ 


U.S.A. 


0 
0 


26 
(40.6%) 


16 

(32.7%). ■ 


42 
(34.1%) 


Other Non-Africa » 


0 
0 


7 

(10.9%) 


9 

(18.4%) 


16 
(13.0%) 


Total 


9 . 
(7.3%) 


6,5 
(53.8%) 


49 
(39.8%) 


123 
(100.0%) 
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graduate level in the United States and other non-African countries (sep 
Table 26). 

In considering all levels of education, public and mission teachers 
are a more diverse group in tenns of the countries in which education was 
received than teachers in private schools. ' Teachers in private schools tend 
to have been educated in Liberia throughout their educati'onal careers. 
Viewed as an aggregate of all teachers surveyed, a considerable number of 
teachers have been trained outside of Liberia. 

TEACHER EXPERIENCE ^ . • ■ 

Number of Years Teaching Experience . In general, the largest number ,of 

' - I ' y ' 

teachers in the sample' (44, or 34.7%) haVe been teaching one to threfe years 
v(hich is similar to' the number "of years many teachers have lived in Liberia, 
as previously noted. Within school type, a> greater percentage of public 
school teachers (40.9%) have been teaching for that period of time than 
teachers in mission schools (26%) ^or private schools (36.4%). In examining 
percentages of teachers by school type who had 15 or more years of teaching 
experience, we find that this category included 18% of the teachers in th&, 
mission school sample, 7.5% of the public school sample and no teachers in the 
private schools (see Table 27). Public and private schools had greater percent- 
ages of -eachers with only one to three years teaching experience than mission 
schools which had a greater percentage of teachers with 15 or more years of 
teaching experience. The percentages of teachers with experience in the 10-12 
"year range are very similar between school type--private schools 18.2%, public 
schools 21 .2?' and' mission schools 18%. 

103- 
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TABLE 26 
■ T eacher rdiicational Pu-ickoround : 
C ountry liho ro £5ll^i:i!iV^"jyA'l^i t^" ^^'^^^"^'^^^ Educat ion Was Received 

b y School Type * 



Country where 
Graduate Training 
Received 


School Type ' 


Total 


r ri va lo 


Pi fhl ^ r 


Missi on 




Liberie} 


3 

(75. Of',) 


1 

(3.7%) 


0 
0 


4 

(8.3%) . 


Other Africa ^ 


1 

(25.0%) 


3 

(11.0%) 


1 

(5.9%) 


5 

(10.4%) 


U.S.A. 


0 
0 


14 
(51.9%) 


12 
(70.6%) 


- 26 
(54.2%) 


Other flon-Africa 


0 
0 


9 . 
(33.3%) 


4 

(23.5%) 


13 
(27.1%) 


Total 


4 

" (8.3%) 


27 
(56.3%) 


■' 17 
(35.4%) 


48 

(100. 0%) 



*Based on only those teachers who reported receiving graduate 
education. , ■ 
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TABLE 27 

Number of Yedrs TcacHinn ExoeriencG by School Type 



Years Teaching - 


School Type ^ 


iQtal 


ExpcriencG 


Private 


Publ ic 


Mission 


Less than 
1 year 


. 1 

(9.15^) 


2 

(3.0?!) 


0 
0 


3 

(2.4%) 


1 - 3 years 


4 

(35.4^0 


27 
(40.9%) 


1 3 

(26.0%) ^' 


44 
(34.7%) 


4-6 years 


1 

(9.1%) 


7 

. (10.6%) 


T 

10 
(20,0%) 


18 
(14.1%) 


7-9 years 


2 

(18.2%) 


4 

(6.0%) 


6 

(12.0%) 


12 

(9.5%) 


10 - 12 years 


2 

(18.27.) 


14 

(21.2%) . 


9 

(18.0%) 


25 

(19.9%). 


13-15 years 


1 

(9'.1%) 


6 

(9.0%) 


3 

^ (6.0%) ' 


10 

(7.9%) 


More than, 
15 years 


0 
0 


5 

(7.5%) 


9 

(18.0%) 


14 
(11.0%) 


Did not answer 


0 

• ,. 0 


1 

(1.5%) 


0 
0 


1 

(0.8%) 


Total 


' 11 

(8.7%) ' 

_ _ 


66 , « 
(52.0%)' ^ 


50 
(39.4%) 


127 
(100.0%) 
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Miss.1on schools have a higher percentage of teachers with a greater 
number of teaching years (15 or more) than public or private schools. 
VJhen years of teaching experience are viewed below that range, i.e., 
between 10-15 years, public and mission schools are quite similar, but 
private schools have a lower percentage of teachers "within that range. 
Both public and private schools have larger percentages of teachers with 
3 or fewer years of experience than do mission schools. For the teachers 
sampled, mission schools have greater percentages of experienced teachers 
(4 years and above) than either private or public school s-/ yet, a majority 
of teachers in these latter schools (54.6% and 55.8%, respectively) can also 
be categorized as being experienced, using the same criterion. 

Number Years Teaching Experience in Current School . Although mission 
schools have a greater percentage of more .experienced teachers, the majority 
of mission school teachers (88%) have been teaching in the schools to which 
they -are presently assigned for 6 years or less (see Table 28). The majority 
of private and public school teachers surveyed J91% and 87.8%, respectively) 
have been teaching in the schools to which they are currently assigned for 6 
years.or less also. For -the range of 1-3 years, the percentages of teachers 
who have been teaching in their present school assignments are_^as follows: 
45.5% of private school teachers, 53.1% of public school teachers and 58% 
of mission school teachers. Of the teachers who have been teaching in the 
scho'ol to \yhich they are currently assigned for less than on^ year (1'8.2% 
in private ^ools, 21.1% in public schools, 8% in mission schools), public"* 
and private schoof^eachers were not very different. Only one teacher in 
our sample (public schoo1.)^had been teaching in the same school for more than 
15 years. Three teachers (6% of the mission school sample) had been teaching 
in the same school for 13 to, 15 years. 
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TABLE 28 

[lumber Years Teaching FxperioncG in\Current School 
by School Type 



Years Experience 


School Type 


Total 


Mn"^ Current School 
S 


Private 


Public 


Mission 




^^m. — : , 

Less than 
1 year 


2 

(18.2%) 


14 

(21.1%) 


4 

(8.0%) 


20 
(15.9%) 


1 - 3 years 


5 

(45.5%) 


35, 
■ (53.1%) 


~ 29' 
(58.0%) 


69 
(54.3%) 


4-6 years 


3 

(27.3%) 


9 

(13.5%) 


11 
(22.0%) 


23 
(18.0%) 


7-9 years 


1 

(9.1%) 


6 

(9.1%) 


2 

' (4.0%) 


9 

(7.0%) 


10-12 years 


0 
0 


1 

(1.5%) 


'■ ■ 1. 

•.(■j>;o%) 


2 

(1.6%) 


13-15 years 


0 
0 


0 
0 


3" 
(6.0%) 


3 

(2.4%) 


More than 
15 years 


0 
0 


1 

" (1.5%) 


0 
0 


1 

' (0.8%) 


Total 


X .11 

^ (8.7%) 


66 
(52.0%) 


50 

. (39.4%) 


127 
1 (100.0%) 
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Wo may surmise from the reported data that many s-enior high school 
teachers in our sample do not remain in the same school for long periods 
'of time. The reasons that' may account for this phenomenon are not clear; 
however, the fact that in our sample, most teachers were young (21-30 years 
of age), that the assignment of peace corps volunteers and mission school 
teaclrers are usually for short periods. of time, i.e., 1-3 .years, and the 
fact that some of the schools in which teachers were surveyed may have been 
established within the last 6 years should be given ierious considcra-tion. 
In spite of the relatively short period of, time teachers have been in their 
present schools, the data suggest that mission schools attract more exper- 
ienced teachers than either private or public schools. 

TEACHING SPECIALTIES 

In examining teaching specialties, we were interested in determining 
whether there were observable differences between mission, public and private 
school teachers in terms of the number of such s'pecia.ltids, the subject matter 

area of these stieciaUies* and whether current teaching assignments were stmilar 

I • ... 
toHhe areas considered to be, teaching specialties. - - 

Number of Teaching Specialties . In general, the majority of teachers 
(65.4%) in the total 'sample, report that they have one or two teaching special- 
ties (see Table 29). Within this population, '32.3% report one teaching special 
ty and 33.1% report having two. The distribution of teachers wi.thin school 
type indicates that 36.4% of the private school teachers, 34.8% of the public 
school teachers and 21.2% of the mission school teachers have one teach-ing 
specialty. A very similar distribution is also displayed for those teachers 
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fUinbcr of Teachino/Sub.jett Matter 
Specialties of Teachers by School Type 



f ciniher of Te^chino/ 


Schoal Tyoe 

- * 


) 


. Total 


Specialties 


Private 


Public 

0 


. Mission" 




None/ 

Did not ansv/er 


1 

(9.0%) 


2 

(3.0%) 


4 

(8:0%) 


7 

(5.5%) 


One 


4 

(36.4%) . 


23 
(34.8%) 


14 
(21.2%) 


41 
(32.3%) 


Two 


f ' 

4 

(36.4%) 


^4 
(36.4%) 


(21.2%) • 


42 . 
(33.1%) 

« 


Three 


2 

(18.2%) ' 


14 
(21.2%) 


10 

(15.2%) 


•26 
(20.5%) 


Four 


0 
0 


"3 

. (4.5%)' 


8 

(12.1%) 


11 

(8.7%) 


Total 


11 ' 

(8.7%) * 


• 66 
(53.0%) 


,50 . ' 
(39.4%) 


127 ~ . 
(100.0%)- 
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with two teaching specialties. A larger percentage of mission school 
l^^achefs (12.1%) report having four teaching specialties than private 
or public school teachers. In contrast, a larger percentage of public 
school teachers report having three teaching specialties than teachers 
in either of the other school types. 

*' * ♦ 

- /The distribution of teaching specialties by subject areas is dis.played* 

in Table 30. The majority of subject matter specialties reported by teachers 
are in mathematics, language arts, social studies and science and are generally 
consistent over school types. Jt can be noted, however, that a slightly higher 
percentage of public school teachers (20.8%) report specialties in language 
arts than do teachers in private .(16.7%) and mission schools (13.65;). A 
greater percentage of private school teachers (27.8%') than public (19.2%) or 
mission (20.4%). report their teaching specialty as mathematics. These special- 
ties must, of course, be viewed in the context of present teaching assignments. 

The data reveal that teaching specialties and currer/t teaching assignment 

ilk 

paralleV each^ other rather closely. Although there is a combined total of 246 _ 
teaching specialties (see Table 30), there are 276 subjects currently being 
taught by teachers in our sample' (see Table 31). I^i examining the data in Tables 
30 and -31, we find that this- ap{)arent difference is not due to any major dis- 
crepancy between teaching specialty and <;i:bjects taught but r^th^ to a slight 
tendency fpr teachers to be called. upon to teach a broad range of subjects which 
they do not perceive as a specialty. While there are slight d\^screpancies J^if- 
■ferences of less than a- percentage points) between reported teaching specialty 
and current teaching assignment in foreign language, fine arts and mathematics 
(teachers appear to be slightly under utilized in these aceas), the most notice- 
able discrepancy is to be seen in the area of social studies. • _ 
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TARLE 30 



pfcquoncy DistritTution Q jF^jofctJI^ Teaching Spocf^Uies 
' , b y School Type ^ 



Teachinn 


• i * 

• School Type . .... 


Total ' 


specialty's^ . 


Private . 


Public 


Mission j 

. / .J — 4- 


i 


Mathematics 


5 

(27.8%) 


24 

: (19.2%) 


^21 

(20. fO 


50- 
(20.3%) 


Lanquacie Arts 


• .3. 
(16:7%) 


26^ 
• (20.8%) , 


14 . 
(13.6%) 


43 
(17.5%) 


Social Studies 


• 

. 3 
•(16.7%)' 


20 
(16.0%) 


(11.6f,> 1 


"35 . 
(14.2%) 


\ ^ 

Sciences 


• 6 
(33.3%) 


' 37 
(29.6%) 


30 • 
(29.1%) 


73. 
(29.7%), • 


^ — CSPs 

Business Education 


1 ' 
15,5%) 


. ' 5 

(4.0%) , 


7 

(6.8%) 


" '13 > ■ 
(5.3%) 


f^oreign Languages 


' 0 • , 
. 0 * 


•7 

(5.6%) 


(7.8%) 


1 15 
(6.1%) 


Fine Arts 


• 0 ) 
•0 


. ^ 1 
. (0.8%) 


. 3 
(2. 9%) 


1 4 

(1.6%) 

1 : 


Physical Education 
• Health 


Q 

. 0 


2 

■ (l'.6%) 


0 - 
0 


2 

(0.8%) 


Religion 


0 

• 0 


1 

(D.8%) 


6 

(5.8%) 

f ■ 


7 

• (2.8%) 


Industrial At^s 


0 
'0 


0 

0 • 


(1.0%) 


1 

(0.'4%) 


Home Economics 


0 

0 • 


,1' 
(0.8%). " 


, 1 . 
(1.0%) 


r 2 " 

(0.8%) 


Audio-VisyaV Aids 


0 . 
0 


' 1 - 
(0.8:4) 


0 

0 ' 


1 ' 1 
(0.4%") 


Tota^- 


18 

(7-. 3%) 


125 

(50.8%) 


'. 103 ' 
. (41.9%) 


246 , 
1 <100.0%) 
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' * TABIC 31 

$u1)ic c tj. Ciirrontlv Taimht by Te.-ichors_ 
bv School Tvne 



Subject^ ^ ^ 


School Type 1 


total 




Private 


Public, 


Mission 


llathematic? 


7 


25 

(19.2%) - 


• .20. ^■ 
^ (16.5%) - 


52 
(-r8.8%) 


Lanquage Arts*' 


3 

(12. or.) 


27 
(20.8%) 


21 

(17.3%) 


51 

(18.5%) 


Social Sciences 


6 

(24.07.) 


28 
(21.5%) 


23 
(19.0%) 


57 , - 
(20.6%) 


Sciences 


' 7 
(28.0^) 


37 
(28.5%) 


33 . 
(27.3%) 


77 ^ 
■ (27.9%) • 


Business Education 


2 

(8.0%) - 


• 5 
(3.8%) 


8 

(6.6%) 


1.5 

• (5.4%) 


Foreign Lanquaqes 


n 

\j 

' 0 


6 

(4.6%) 


7 : 
(5.8%)" 


13 
(4.7%) 


Fine Arts 


0 
0 


0 

V 0 


2 

(1.6%) 


2 

. (0.7%) 


Physical Fducation 
. Health 


0 
0 


2 

(1.5%) 


0 
0 


2 

(0.7%) 


Reliqion 


0 
0 


0 
0 


7 

(5.8?;) 


■ 7 

(2.5%) 


Total 


25 

{9.0%) 


130 

(47.1%) 


121 

(43.8%) 


276 
(100.0%) 
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While 14.2% of the teache'"- sampled report having a specialty in social 
studies, 20.6^ report their current assignments include teaching social 
studies. For teachers within school type, 16.7% of the private school 
teachers report having a specialty in social science while 24% of these 
teachers are called upon to teach it; 16% of the public school teachers 
report having a specialty in social science, but 21.5% currently teach 
social studies, and for mission school teachers, 11.6'a indicate social studies 
as a teaching specialty while 19% currently teach subjects in this area. Evi- 
dently,, the need for teachers with specialties in social studies exceeds the 
available teaching pool. 

. Few teachers in this study have teaching specialties in industrial arts, 
home economics and fine arts, and only in lhe latter area did we find current 
teaching assignments (2 teachers in mission schools). This finding obviously 
reflects the existing curriculum requirements in Liberia, but it is apparent 
that if Liberia is to develop a pool of 'technicians and provide more oppor- 
-tunities for creative expression, more emphasis will have to be placed in thes^ 
areas. Further, with very obvious needs in, the area of food and nutrition 
throughout Liberia, serious thought should be given to including teachers with 
specialties in home economics in the schools and providing a curriculum in 
this area. • 



In summarizing the number of subjects currently taught by teachers in the 
. total, sample, we find that 29.1% teach on6 subject, 33.9% teach two. 27.5% 

teach three, and 9.4% teach four subjects. Within school type, more teachers - 
in private (36.4%) and mission schools (34%)' teach three subjects than those 

in public schools (21.2%). The majority of teachers, regardless of school type, 

I 

teach one or two subjects (see Table 32). 
• O * • ■ 113 



TABLF 32 

[ lumber of Su^jocts Curr e ntly Tauaht 'by Teachers 
by School Type 



Number of 
subjects 

currently tauqfvt 


\ School Type 


Total 


•/ 

Pri vnte 


Public 


Miss-ion 


One ' V 


3 

(27.3%) 


24 
(36.4%) 


10 
(20.0%) 


37 
(29.1%) 


Two 


3 - 
(27.3%) 


24 
(36. 4f.) 


16 
(32.0%) 


43 • 

(33.9%) 


Three 


4 

(36.4%) 


14 
(21.2%) 


17 

(34.0%) 


35 
(27.6%) 


Four 


1 

(9.1%) 


4 

(6.1%) 


7 

,(14.0%) 


12 

(9.4%) 


. Total 


11 

(8.7%) 


66 
(52.0%) 


• ■ 50 
(39.4%)" 


127 
(100.0%) 
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Grades Currently Taug ht. The above analysis provided us with an 
indication of the teachino specialties of teachers, whether these special- 
ties were congruent with current leaching arsignments, and also the number 
of subjects currently taught. We arc. concerned here with the extent to 
which teachers tauqht exclusively at the* senior high school' level (xirades 
10, 11 and 12). The data revealed, as displayed in Table 33, that most 
teachers taught some combination of classes that included grades 7 through 
12'' Only 37.2?^ of the- sample indicated te^aching grades 10, 11 and 12. 
Within school type,' that population included 27.3% of the private school 
teachers, 46.9% of the government school teachers and 26% of the mission 
school teachers. 

' It is apparent that the majority of schools in which teachers were 
surveyed included grades 7-12. This arrangment, however, is greater among 
private and mission schools in our sample than among public schools. Thus, 
within teaching specialties, teachers are required to have a great amount 
of flexibility.! Whether this is the most effective useof teachers at the 
senior high schbol level was not examined in this exploratory survey, but it 
is a subject foij further investigation. 

I 

i ' 

SUMMARY^ 

The, great majority of teachers surveyed had either completed college, • 
done work beyond , col lege or earned an advanced degree. This^'is less true 
for mission dnd private school teachers than for public school teachers. In 

analyzing the dat^a to determine teacher school-going patterns, the data re- 

i 

vealed that the type elementary and secondary school attended by teachers 
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TABLE 33 

Grados Currontly Taught by Teachers 
by Sc hool Type 





Grades 


i 

School Type 


Total 




taught ' 


Private 


Public 


Mission 






7 - 12 


0 

a 


8 

06.6%) 


20 


28 
(22.0%) 




R - 12 


5 


8 

(12.1%) 


6 

(12.055) 


19 
(15.0%) 




9- - 12 ' " 


2 ■ 
(18.2%) 


19 
(28.8%) 


n 

(22.0%) 


32 
(25.1%) 




10 - 12 


3 

(27.3%) 


22 
(33.3%) 


8 

(16.-0%) 


33 
(26.1%) 




11 - 12 


0 

0 


9 

(13.6%) 


5 

(10.0%) 


14 

(n.1%) 




Did not answer 


1 

(9.1%) 


0 ■ 

0 


0 
0 


1 

(.8%) 




Total 


11 

(8.7%) 


.66 
(52.0%) 


50 
(39.4%) 


127 
(100.050 
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in our sample were quite similar to the type schools in which they currently 
teach, although this relationship ^ipears to be s.tronger for teachers in 
public schools than in private or naission schools. Most teachers surveyed 
attended public colleges and universities for both undergraduate and graduate 
training. 

Overall, there were striking differences between the number of teachers 
educated in Liberia and outside of Liberia; while the majority of private 
school teachers were educated in Liberia,, the majority of public and mission 
school teachers were not. - 

Overall, the majority of teachers surveyed had 4 years and above of teach- 
ing experience. Within that category, a greater percentage of mission school 
teachers than publ.ic or private school teachers had taught for four or more 
years.. In examining teaching experience in the school in which teachers currently 
taught, we found that most teachers in the private schools and a majority of those 
in mission and public schools had been teaching in their present schools for 3 
years and less. Mission schools attracted more experienced teachers than private 
or public schools. 

The majority of teachers report having 1-3 teaching specialties which gen- 
erally are in the areas of mathematics, language arts, social studies and science. 
These teaching specialties parallel current teaching assignments although a 
slight tendency to use teachers in social studies who did not consider this to 
be an area of specialization was observed. Few teachers reported, teaching 
specialties in areas which may be among Liberia*s greatest needs— industrial arts 
(including mechanical and electrical specialties) and home economics with emphasis 

on food and nutrition. 128 
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Finally, many teachers reported toachinq some combination. of grades 
7-12 rather than teaching exclusively the senior high school grades 10-12. 
The question of the most effective use of senior high schopl teachers is 
therefore suggested. 



The focus of the next chapter v;ill be on the findings of the study 
relative to the opinions of teachers on selected professional dimensions 
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CHAPTER VI 
TEACHER OPINIONS AMD PERCEPTIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

The importance of the relationship of good teachers to-quality educa- 
tion is a function of Liberia's national development is amply expressed 
in a committee report prepared for the National Consultative Conference on 
.Educational Policy and Planning which states: 

Of all the different factors which 
influence the quality of education and 
its contribution to- national development, 
the quality, competence and integrity of i 
teachers are undoubtedly the most significant. 

2 

Because Liberia is faced with teacher shortages at "every school level, 
recruitinci and retaining qualified teachers is a task of major importance. 
In this regard, information concerning the basis upon which choice of teach- 
■"ing as a career is made may assist in determining the agreement or lack of 
agreement between expectations and actual experience in the profession as a 
condition of teacher satisfaction. Further, information pertaining to career 
aspirations, actual and desired role behavior and the general school climate 
are also thought to be essential background information for developing favor- 
able conditions for teachi^ng; thereby enhancing .the opportunity to attract 
and retain good teachers. 
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In attempt i IK! to provide information related to, the foregoing, and to 
determine whether there are observable differences between teachers by school 
type, this chapter discusses teacher career choice, job satisfaction, career 
aspirations, general school climate, role behavior, perceived need for 
teacher self-improvement, teacher evaluation of their ability and changes 
they desired in the schools. 

CAREER CHOICE 

In examining career choice teachers were asked why they dectded to 
become a teacher, the one most important reason they became teachers, when 
the decision was made and the persons mOst influential in the decision to 
become a teacher. 

There is a clear indication among the teachers surveyed that the reasons 
they decided to enter the teaching profession were: 1) they felt teaching 
was important for national development; and 2) they liked to help students. 
Although other reasons were given, (e.g., for the money., because of pface 
Corps, couldn't find other work), none of these were chosen as often as the 
two reasons stated above'. By school type, more teachers in private (.60%) 
and public (42.4/0 schools indicated that teaching is important for national 
development than did teachers in mission schools (31X). In contrast, more , 
mission school teachers (43.3%) decided to enter the teaching profession 
because they liked to help students than either private (33.35^) or public 
school teachers (see Table 34). 
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•TABLE 34 

WhyDeasion_w;as_Mac!e tojcconie a Teacher 



RedSOn UGCHlGO LO 

Reconie a Teacher 


School Type 


Total 


Private 


Public 


Mvssion 


Like to Help Students 


5 

(33.-3%) 


00 

(35.8%) 


32 
(43.2%) 


75 
(38.5%) 


Teaching is important 
for national development 


9 

(60%) 


(42.4%) 


23 
(31 .0%) 


77 

(39.5%) 1 


For the wney 


0 


(3.8%) 


4 

(5.4%) 


8 

(4.1%) 1 


Couldn't find other 
work 


0 


4 

(3.8%) 


(4.0%) 


7 

(3.6%) 


Peace Corps 


0 


(5.7%) 


0 


6 

(3.0%) 1 


Religion 


1 

(6.6%) 


0 


6 

(8.1%) 


7 

(3.6%) 1 


Intrinsic interest in 
teaching 


0 


4 

(3.8%) 


4 

(5.4%) 


8 1 
(4.1%) 1 


Travel 


0 


2 

-.(1.9%) 


0 


2 

(1 .0%) 1 


Miscellaneous 


0 


3 

(2.8%) 


2 

(■2.7%) 


5 1 
(2.6%) 1 


Total 


^■•^ ^ 

{\7%) 


106 

(54.3%) 


74 

(37.9%) 


195 

(100%) 1 
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The above differences between school type, are ininiinizejd when teachers 
are asked to indicate the one most important reason for deciding to become 
a teacher. The on^ reason given by most teachers is that teaching is impor- 
tant for national development. This reason v/as chosen by 72.7'^ of teachers 
in private schools, 53% of those in public schools and 40% of thosc^-iTi 
mi^ssion schools (see T<lble^35) although 30'^ of , the mission school, teachers 
also indicated they liked to help students. For private and public school 
teachers that latter reason, as the one 'most important reason, was' selected 
by only 27.3% of each of those groups. Clearly, most teachers are aware of 
the important role of education in achieving national goals. 

The decision to become a teacher was made by most teachers surveyed, 
irrespective of school type, while in secondary school (37.8%). Of the ^ 
remaining teachers in the total sample, 26% made the decision during their 
under^graduate college years and 23.6% after graduating from college. While 
there is a clear indication that the largest percentage of mission school 
teachers (46.9%) and private school teachers (45.5%) decided to become 
teachers while in secondary schocl , teachers in the public schools were 
almost equally divided between secondary school (30.3%) and after gV-aduating 
from college (33.3%) when making that decision. While these responses mani- 
fest some variability between school type, as displayed in Table 36, the 
decision to become a teacher for most of the teachers in the sample was made 
during their period of study in secondary schools. 

The extent of influence by other persons on the decision to become 
a teacher was relatively low. The person who was reported to hove the most 
influence on the decision to enter the teaching profession was a teacher or 
•a friend who was a teacher as indicated by 36.2% of the total sample. Within 
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TABLE 35 



KG c 5 0 n • « 


^ School Type 




Becoming a Teacher ^ 


Private 


Publ i c 


Mission 


Total 


Li.ke to Help 
Students 


3 

27.3% 


18 
27. 32^ 


• 19 
38.0% 


40 
31 . 5% 


Teaching is irrnortont" 
for national develop- 


8 

72.7% : 


■ . 35 
53.0% 


• 20 
40.0% 

0 


63 
50.0%- 


^ 

Couldn't find other 
\io rk 


0 


r 

1.5% 


0 


1 

.8% 


Peace Corps 


0- 


3 

4.5% 


0 


3 

2.4% 


Religion 


0 


0 


5 

10.0% 


5 

, 3.9% 


Intrinsic Interest 
in Teaching 


0 


4 

6.1% 


3 

6.0% 


7 

5.5% 


0 Travel • 


0 


2 

3.0% 


0 


2 

1.6% 


Miscellaneous 


0 


2 

3.0% 


0 


1 1.6% 


DI!A 




1 

1 . 5% 


3 

6.0% 


4 

3.1% 


Total • ; 


11 

8.7% 


66 
52.^% 


50 
•'^39.4% 


127 
100% 
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TABLE 36 

" Hheri p Qcision Made to Bec ome a Teacher 
' ^ by School Type 



When Decision" 
Made to Become 


Schoot Type 




a Teacher 


Private 


Public 


'Mission 


Total 


In Elementary School 

•> 


2 

18.2% 


3 

4.5% 


4 ' 
8.2% 


>9 
7.0% 


In Secondary School 


■5 

.^5.5% 


20 

. 30.3% 


23 
46.9%.. 


48' '■ 
37.8% 


In College/University 
(undergraduate) 


2 

18.2% 


17 
25.8% 


14 • 

.25.6% 


33 
26.0% 


After Graduating from 
College/University 


> 

1 

9.1% • 


■ . '22 
33 . 3% 


' 7 
14.3% 


30 
23.6% 


"I haven^^t decided" 


U 

; ^ 0% 


" 1 

r.5% 


0 

0% 


1' 

' ;8% 


"When joined 
Peace Corps" 


1 . 

9.1% 


3.0% 


0 

0% 


Q 
0 

2.4% 


* — • — 

"I can*t remember" 


0 

0% 


1 

1.5% 


0 

9% 


1 ■ 
.8% 


Did Not Answer 


0 

0% 


0 

0% 


" 2 
-.2.0% 


2 

1 .6% 


Total 


11 

8.7% 


66 
52.4% 


'50 
39.4% 


• 127 . 

100.0% 
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..school type, fliissjon school teachers were npre influenced by a teacher or 
a friend who was a teacher (42%) than either public {Z} .9%) or private 
C27.3:i) school teachers. Evidently, for the largest percentage of the 
total teacher sample the decision to become a teacher was'^^jndependently ^ 
made; As shown in Table 37, 40.9% of the total sample -report that no one 
tnfluenced their decision to become a teacher. That response was -more 

^pronounced for private (54. 5:"^-) and public (50%) school teachers than for ^ 
mission school teachers (26^0- The influence of parents, relatives 
and friends on teacher career choice was rather low. 

"The above findings suggest that to a large extent career and- 
occupational choices are made at the secondary level and. that teachers 
(there are no special ■counselors in Liberian senior high schools) play 
a rather important role i.-n influencing student career choice. -Perhaps 
by placing greater emphasis on career selection at the secondary school 
Oevel more students may be attracted into the areas of greatest' need in 
• Liberia than are attracted currently. • 



JOB -SATISFACTION 

The following questions were pos^£|d to assess job satisfaction:- 
1) Would you like to -continue, teaching ig this school until you retire?, 
and 2) Wouli you like to teach in another school until you retire? 

The first question provides some -insight into teachers' satisfaction 
' in their "present assignment. To the extent that the question measures^ 
satisfaction, the majority of teachers surveyed (62.2%) are dissatisfied 
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TABLE 37 



♦ Persons [•1o sXJjl[I"eJlUalJiI-H§''P^'-"^ ^° ^^^^^ 
Dec i gjm} ^-pcon e a teac her 
by^SchooJJT^pj. 



Persons Influential 


■School Type 




"in Ma I' T nn RpriQion 

III llClKlM^j L/^L-loiUli 


Private 


Piibl ic 


Mission 


Total 


• 

Mother and/or Father 


1 

9.1% 


6 

9.1% 


8. 
16.0% 


15 
11 .8% 


Relations 


0 

0% 


2 

3.0% 


4 

8.0% 


6 

4.7% 


Fripnd v/ho is/v/as a 
r teacher 


- 2" 
18.25$ 


10 
15.2% 


3 

6.0% 


15 
11 .8% 


Other JD^i ends 


1 

9 . 1 


2 

- 3.0% 


0 


3 

2.4% 


A teacher 


^ 1 
9.1% 


11 
16.7% 


19 
38.0% 


31 
24.4% 




6 

54.5% 


33' 
50.0?$ 


13 
26.0% 


52 
40 ^% 


God 


0 


0 


1 

2.0% 

/ 


1 

.8% 


My s'iperiors 


0 


0 


/ 

2 i% 


1 

.8% 


Peace Corps 


0 


2 

3.0% 


/ 0 

I 

. C 


\ 2 
1.6% 


Did Not Ansv/er 

tr 


0 


0 


1 

/ 2'.0% 




Total 


11 

(8.7%) 


66 
(52.4%) 


50 
(39.4%) 


127 
(100%) 
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in their present schools. The most dissatisfied group of teachers i-s- 
found in the public schools {72.7%), alth^igh 54% of the teachers in 
private schools and 50;; of the tocfch^rs in mission\sc4iobls also do not 
wish to remain in their present school until they retire (see Table 38). 

Although the reasons 5or te&cher dissatisctactidn are not clear, in 
part, the dissatisfactioi'r may be attributable to conditions such as low 
teacher salaries,^ inadequate retirement plans, or a^lack oi; status rather 
than to teaching itself. Support for this view is provided by the majority 
of teachers (45.5% private school, 54.5% public school, 52% mission school) 
who also do not wish to teach in-another^school in Liberia until they retire 
(see Table 39). In fact, only 17.3% of the total number"" of teachers in the 
sample indicate that they would like to teach in another school, a figure 
similar to the 19.7% of total teachers who would like to continue teaching 
in their present schools. 

The relatively small percentages of teachers who wish neither to con- 
tinue teaching in their present schools or in other schools strongly suggest 
that teachers are not satisfied in their jobs. Or ,al ternatively, per- 
haps the responses of the teachers to the questions on job continuance , 
were influenced by the inclusion of the phrase "until you retire." How- 
ever, if teaching providt, sufficient rewards and high levels of satisfaction 
presumably, one would wish to continue teaching for an extended period of 
time, ' • , , 

If the inclusion of the phrase "until you retire" biased the results, 
then the teachers' responses to the third item related to the perceived 
satisfaction of other teachers in their school provides a less biased 
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TABLE 38 



Teachers' Desire to Cont i nue Teaching in Present School 

by School Type 



UcC 1 S 1 Ull LU 

Continue Teaching 
in Present School 


School Type 


Total 


Private 


Public 


Mission 


Yes 


' 3 
(27.3%) 


7 

(10.6%) 


15 
(30.0%) 


. 25 
(19.7%) 


flo 


6 

(54.5%) 


48 
(72.7%) 


25 
(50.0%) 


79 
(62.2%) 


Maybe 


2 

(18.2%) 


11 

(16.7%) 


10 
(20.0%) 


■23 
(18. r/) 


Total 


11 
(8.7%) 


66 
(52.0%) 


50 
(39.4%) 


127 
(100.0%) 

1 



TABLE 39 

Teachers* Desire to Teach in Anotho-r School bv School Type 



Decision to Teach 
in Another School 


School Tyne 


Total 


Private 


Public 


Mission 


Yes 


1 

(9.1%) 


14 
(21.2%) 


7 

(14.0%) 


22 
(17.3%) 


Mo 


5 

(45.5%) 


36 

o (54.5%) 


26 
(52.0%) 


67 
(52.8%) 


Maybe 


5 

(45.5%) 


15 

(22,7%). 


15 
(30.0%) 


35 
(27.6%) 


Did not ansv/er 


0 - 
0 


1 

(1.5%) 


2 

(4.0%) 


3 

(2.4%) 


Total 


11 

(8.7%) 


66 
(52.0%) 


1 

50 
(39.4%) 


V27 
1 (100.0%) 
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measure of teacher satisfaction. As seen in Table 40, only 40. of 
the sanple felt that all other teachers liked teaching in their school. 
The lowest level of responses in this cateqcry was noted for teachers 
in public schools (19.7?'); however, 72.7': o^ that nroup reported that 
sone of tho other teachers cnjoyeJ teachinn in their school. The majority 
of private (72. 7^') and mission (60^0 school teachers felt that all teachers 
liked teachinn in their schools. 

When conbininn positive teacher responses indication that all or 

some of the other teachers enjoyed teaching in their school, (thereby 
providina a measure of neneral teacher satisfaction within the school), 

we find that 94.5?' of the teachers report that other teachers are, indeed, 

satisfied -or enioy teaching in their schools. This finding is rather 

stable across school types (96% mission school teachers, 92.4% public 
schools and 100?; private schools). - \ 

Interestingly, most teachers perceive that other tjeachers like 
teaching in their school yet these same teachers report dissatisfaction 
in their present positions. Perhaps teachers surveyed were actually 
unaware of the feel inns of their fellow teachers, in which case the re- 
ported high level of satisfaction nay be inaccurate or perhaps the inclusion 
of the phrase "until you retire" did indeed bias the responses of teachers 
on the guestion of individual satisfaction. Or the responses noted nay 
reflect the sizeable group of expatriate teachers who view their teaching 
assiqnnents as being tenporary. To the extent that these explanations 
are plausible, they have inportant implications. If teachers do not 
wish to renain in the teachinn profession for long periods of time 
or if teachers are generally dissatisfied and wish to 
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TABLE 40 

Teacher P orcGption of Whothpr Oth er Teachers Like Teachin g 
In Present School bv School Type 



Do other ! 3^^001 Type 
teachers like 


Total 


teacmng in 

this school? 1 private 

! 


Public 


Mission 


All of them do 1 


8 

(72.7%) 


13 
(19.7%) 


30 
(60.0%) 


51 

(40.2%) 


Some of them do 


3 

(27.3%) 


48 
(72.7%) 


18 
(36.0%) 


69 
(54.3%) 


None of them do 


0 


0 


0 


- 


Cannot tell/ 
don't know 


0 
0 


4 

(6.1%) 


2 

(4.0%) 


6 

(4.7%) 


Did not answer 


0- 
0 


1 

(1 .5%) 


0 
0 


1 

(0.8%) . 


Total 


n 

{8.7%) 


66 
(52.0%) 


50 
(39.4%) 


127 

(100.0%) 
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leave the profession, then the need for new teachers will be greatly in- 
creased. Given the current and expected shortages of availablye qualified 
^ tejichers in Liberia, greater efforts must be made to reduce the causes 
which lead to the lack of teacher persistence for reasons other than re- 
tirement, or other natural causes. 
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CAREER ASPIRATIONS 

To what extent do teachers aspire to careers in education and other 
fields that might be more prestigious or that might provide greater 
financial return? To provide some insight into these questions teachers 
were asked to indicate their desire to become a school principal, to work 
in the Ministry of Education, or to .obtain a higher paying position out- 
side of education. 

Most teachers (46.5?0 report that they do not wish to become a school 
principal, while 26.8%. indicate they would, and 26% are undecided. In 
analyzing these responses by school type, (see Table 41), we find 
that a greater percentage of mission school teachers (52%) than either 
public school teachers (43.9%) or private school teachers (36.4%) indicate 
a lack of interest in becoming a school principal. Of those teachers who 
responded favorably, the percentages are relatively e^ual for public and 
mission school teachers (25.8% and 26% respectively), but higher for 
private school teachers (36.4%). 

J 

While more teachers are interested in a position in the Ministry of 
Education (31.5:0 than are interested in becoming a school principal. (26.8^0 , 
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' TABLE 41 

Teachers Desire to Becorieji_ScjiooJ_MQciEa 
bi!_Scl20olJype^ 



Desire to 


School Type 




Become a 
Principal 


Private 


Public 


Mission 


T 1 1 

Total 


I CO 


4 

(36.4%) 


17 
25.8% 


13 
26 . 0% 


34 
26.8% 


No 


4 

36.4% 


29 
43.9% 


26 
52.0% 


59 
46.5% 


Maybe 


■ 2 
18.2% 


20 
30 . 3% 


11 
22.0% 


■ 33 
26.0% 


Did not . 
answer 


1 

9.1% 


0 
0 


0 

' 0 


. 1 
' .8% 


Total 


11 
(8.7%) 


66 
52.0% 


50 
39.4% 


127 
1 00% 



TABLE 42 



TeachersM.U'e_io Jiorjcjjiihe Ministry, o^' Education 

[n]Vj^5iliC!!}jiig!}gr "'"^^Q" Teacher 

b y School Type 



Desire to Have 
a Position in 
the Ministry of 


School Type 




Private 


Public 


Mission 


Total 


Yes' 


2 

(18.2%) 


25 
37.9% 


13 
26.0% 


40 
31 .5% 


No 


4 

36.4% 


26 • 
3§.4% 


26 
52.0% 


56 
44.1% 


Maybe 


4 

. 36.4% 


14 
21.2% 


11 
22.0% 


29 
22.8% 


Did not 
answer 


1 

9.1% 


1 

- 1.5% 


0 

0% 


2 

1.6% 


Total 


11 
8.7% 


66 
52.0% 


50 
39.4% 


127 
100% 



most teachers (44.i:0 are not. Mission school teachers (52%) are less 
intereste'd in a Ministry of Education position than public (39.4%) or 
private (36.4'i) school teachers (see Table 42). Of those teachers who 
indicate a desire for attaining a higher position in the Ministry, more 
.are found in public schools (37.9%) than in mission (26%) or private (18.2%) 
schools. 

The percentages of positive responses are somewhat larger for the 
desirability of obtaining a higher paying position outside the field of 
education than for the previously mentioned positions with the field and 
lends some credence to the notion of .teacher dissatisfaction because of 
low salaries. Although 37% of the teachers surveyed indicate they do not 
desire to obtain a higher paying position outside of education, 33.1% would 
(see Table 43). Of those teachers in the latter category 36.4% are in 
private schools, 34.8% in public schools and 30% in mission schools. Among 
teachers who do not wish to obtain a higher paying position outside the 
field of education, more. are in mission schools (46%) than are in public 
(30.3%) or private schools (36.4%). The higher percentage of teachers in 
mission schools not desiring higher paying positions may be related to the 
fact that many teachers in these schools are missionaries who work without 
pay or for minimal pay, thus, do not seek jobs which have higher salaries. 

Overall, the majority of teachers in our sample do not appear to 
aspire to higher level educational careers. However, a greater number ^ 
' aspire to higher paying positions outside of education than to those 
positions that are in the field of education. The reasons which may con- 
tribute to the relatively low levels of career aspiration in the field of 
education in Liberia have not been precisely identified. Low 
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TABLE 43 

T eachers PG<;ire to O htnin a Higher Paving Position 
Outsicic Field of Education by School Type 



Desire lliqher 
Payinc) Position 
Outside Educatior 
# 


School Type 


Total 


Private 


• Public 


Mission 


Yes 


(36.4'/4) 


23 
(34.8%) 


15 

(30.0%) 


I 

42 
(33.1%) 


Mo 


.4 
(36. 4f,) 


20 
(30.3%) 


23 
(46.0%) 


47 
(37.0%) 


Maybe 


3 

(27. 3X). 


22 
(33.3%) 


11 

.(22.0%) 


36 
(28.3%) 


Did not artswer 


0 
0 


1 

(1.5%) 


, 1 


2 

(1.6%) 


Total 


11 . 
(8.7%) 


66 
(52.0%) 


50 

, (39.4%). 


127 
(100.0%)^ 
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salaries in teaching and in the field of education generally must be 
given serious consideration as one" reason. _^ 



SCHOOL CLIMATE 



A measure of school climate or the general school environment can be 
directly associated with the effectiveness of the school principal- as mani- 
• fested by the respect he receives from teaohers in the school. Another 
measure of the school climate is provided by the extent to which teachers 
^ he'lp other teachers "in their school to im'prove their teaching skills. Thus, 
in schools where the decisions of the principal are respected, and where 
^ ■ teachers assist each other, we believe that a spirit of cooperation and 
unity conducive to learning wilKP>"evail. 

On the first dimension, the majority of teachers in private 
schools (81.8%) and mission schools (75%) indicate that all teachers in 
their schools respected the decisions of the principal. This is not the 
case for-puBlic schools; only 33.3% of the teachers in these schools in- . 
dicate that the decisions of the principal are respected by all of their 
fellow teachers. Combining the responses "all of them do" and/'some of 
them do" to the general question of whether other teachers in the school 
respect the decisions of the principal we find positive responses for all 
(100%) the private school teachers,_99.9% of the public school teachers and 
98% of the mission school teachers (see Table 44). ' Clearly, all of the 
teachers feel the decisions made by their principals can be respected. How 
ever, given the percentage of public school teachers, (63.6%) wf]0 felt that 
only some of the teachers respected the decisions of their principals one 
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TABLE 44 

Toechcr Per ception of l.' hether Other Tcachprs Pespect 
t he r.ecisi ons' bTThc- School Principal by School T"re 



Do Other Teachers 
.Respect Decisions " 
of Principal? 


School Type 


Total 


Private 


Public 


Mission 


All of them do 


9 

(81 .8%) 


22 
(33.3%) 


38 
(76.0%) 


69 
(54.3%) 


S<^me of them do 

\ 


2 

(18.2%) 


42 

"(63.6%) 


11 

(22.0%) 


55 
(43.3%) 


None^ of them do 

\ 


0. 
0 


0 
0 


1 

(2.0%) 


1 

(0.8%) 


Don't know 


0 
0 


2 

(3.0%) 


0 
0 


2 

(1.6%) 


Total. 


11 

(8.7%) 


66 
(52.0%) 


' 50 

(39.4%) • 


127 ' 

(100.0%) 
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would expect to find greater stability and perhaps more uniforptity of pur- 
pose in mission and private schools; 

< , Teachers helping -others in the same school to improve their teaching 
skills and techniques provide another measure of school climate. On this 
level, several diffc- ^nces are .observed for school type. While 63.6% of 
the private school teachers report that all teachers in their schools 
assisted others, 38^; of , the .mission school teacher-; and only .19.7?4 of 
the private school teachers felt that all teachers did. The majority of- 
•public schoolteachers (66.7%) and mission school teachers (56%) indicate 
■that some rather than all teachers assist other teachers to improve their 
teaching skills (see Table 45). 

When both measures of school climate, resoect for principal and 
teacher assistance, are juxtaposed, private and mission schools appeaR^to 
provide a- better climate for working and for learning than publ ic/^chools 



It should be noted, however, that few teachers indicate that teachers do 
not help other teachers in their schools or that -the decisions of the _ 
principal are not'V^^ected. . / 



ROLE BEHAVIOR 

Withirt^ the school context, teachers perform a variety of tasks re- 
lated to their jobs which can be associated with their role behavior. 

"* i' 

It should be noted, however, that mere pe^rticipation in s-peciffc activities 
does not completely indicate r9le behavior. The role of the teacher is 
also influenced by their attitudinal and emotional state. Our concern 
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Teacher Porceotion of the Niirriber of Teachers . 
Who Help Other Teachers to Improve Teaching hy School Typ e 



Do Teachers Assist 
Other Teachers in 
Your School? ^ 


School Type 


Total 


Private 


Public 


Mission 


Al 1- of them do 


7 - 
(63.6%) 


13 
(19'. 7%) 


19 
(38.0%) 


39 
(.3d. 7%) 


Some of them do 


4 

(36.4%) 


44 
(66.7%)' 


28 ■ 
(56.0%) 


- 76. 


None of them do 


0 
0 


— T — — 

7 

(.10.6%) . 


- 3 
(6.6%^ 


TO 

(7.9%) 


Don ' t know 


0 ■ 
0' 


2 

(3.0^) 


0 

• 0 ' 


2 

(1.6%) 


Total 


(8.7%) 


66 
(52.0?^) 


50 
(39.4%) 


127 

(100.0%) 
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hero, howev-or,. is with that aspect of role behavior observable through 
duties performed or through participation tn various*activities. By 

♦ 4 . 

examining the role behavior of teachers clues may be provided which can 
be used to assist in planning for better utilization of teacher time apd , 
increased teacher morale and satisfaction. 

Teachers were asked first to indicate whether they presently spend 
.. 

a "little time," a Hot oT time" or "no time" performing selected school 
related'tasks and second, whether they desired' to do so for the same amount 
of time, the use of the descriptor's "lot," "little," "none,"/ is intended 
to provide a perceived measure of time, A more objective! assessment of the 
actual role behavior of teachers sampled was prevented by the limited time 
period available for data collection. . - '\ ' 

While it was the intent of the study to contrast actual role be- 
havtor v/ith desired role behavior we were unable to do^so because of the 
rather large percentage of teachers who provided .answers for the time 
actually spent engaged in the role behaviors indicat.ed but who failed to 
respond in regard to the -time -desired to spend engaged in them. As a 
consequence comparise^is between time spent and time. desired to spend engaged 
in role activities were not made. We report, therefore, only the responses 
for actual tiirre spent per week engaged in the role activities selected. 
Tables for time spent- on each activity are located in App^endix B.- 
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* The time desinnations are: none 0 hours per v^eek; little' •= 1-4 hours 

per wool-; and lot = 5 + hours per week. 

• The variables 'Qr activities selected for the examination of role be- 

havior are: Preparing Lesson Plans, Keeping^ Student Attendance Records, 

0 Correcting Student Homework, Giving Tests, Evaluating Students, Motivating 
students. Disciplining StudenuG, Trying New Teaching Methods, Helping 
Students After School, Working with Sports After School , Attending Meetings, 
Meeting wkh Parents, and Visiting Student Homes. Otjier activities which 

1 were written in by teachers include: special projects, textbook management, 
extracurricular activities (art, music, drama), and student class advising. 
We discuss the selected role activities in turn. 

The majority of teachers surveyed (70.1%) report spending a "lot of 
time" preparing lesson plans while 25.2% report spending a "little time" 
doino so. In the former category, 72% of the mission school teachers, 
68.2% of those in public schools and 72.7% of those in private schools 
can be included. The latter category included 25^^ of the mission school 
teachers,, 27.3?' of the public school teachers and only 9.1% of the private 
school teachers. No teacher reported not spending "any time" preparing 
lesson plans. 

In reference to keeping student attendance records, a larger per- 
centage of private school teachers (54.5%) report spending a "lot of time" 
performing this activity than do public (46%) and mission (42^0 school 
teachers. ' Mission school teachers more frequently report being engaged 
in this activity for a "little" amount of time (50%) than do public (42.9%) 

O I . 
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and private (27.3%) school teachers. 

The role activity of correcting student homework absorbed a "lot 
of time" for the majority of teachers sj^rveyed (72-. 4%). Private school 
teachers (81.8'/.) again report being engaged in this activity for longer 
periods of time per week than' teachers in pub''ic or mission schools who 
report comparable amounts of time spent of 71.2% and 72% respectively. 

A "lot of time" was reported to be spent by the majority of mission 
(58X) and private (54.5%) school teachers administering tests. Only 
39.5% of the public school teachers reported spending the same amount of 
time for this role activity. Conversely, the majority of the public school 
teac-hecs report spending a "little time" (51.5%) giving tests. In regard to 
evaluating students, teachers were fairly similar across school types. 
That is, 48"^ of mission, 47% public and 45.5% private school teachers 
report spending a "lot of time" engaged in this activity while the 
respective teacher percentages for spencfing a, "little time" were 42%, 
43.9% and 26A%. Private school teachers were slightly lower in this 
latter category i 

The motivation of students may take a variety of forms and may not 
be as necessary fAr' some students as for others. It is an activity that 
we feel -is essentii'l for effective teaching. We attempted, therefore'^Xto 
determine the amouqt of time teachers in Liberia's schools believed they 
spent engaged in activities they considered to be student motivation. The 
majority of teachers'in private (54.5%) and public (54.5%) schools report 
..spending a "lot of time" in this role activity.. Mission school teachers 
on the other hand spend less time motivating students 
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(.50% of them report spending a "little time" and 42% a "lot of time"). - 
Nevertholess.fflost teachers regardlecs of school typo (49.6%) report spending 
a "lot of time" motivating students. 

The amount of time in which teachers spent disciplining students 
provides an interesting contrast between school types. Of the 23.6% of 
the teacher sample who reported spending a "lot of time" engaged in this 
role activity 27.3% of the private school teachers, 28.8% of the public 
school teachers and 16% of the mission school teachers could be included. 
In contrast, of the 65.4% of the total teacher sample who reported spending 
a "little time" disciplining students, 82% of the mission school teachers, 
57.6% of the public school teachers and 36.4% of those in private schools 
could be included. 

An area closely related to motivating students is that of trying new 
methods of instruction or experimenting with new teaching methods. While 
most teachers (49.6%) spent a "lot of time" motivating students, as dis- 
cussed earlier, most of them (46.5%) report spending "little time" trying 
' new teaching methods (36.4% of the private school teachers, 45.5% o-f the 
public school teachers and 50% of the mission ^chool teachers). It is 
significant to note that overall 41.7% of the teachers report spending a 
"lot of time" in trying new teaching methods. Thu^., many teachers do place 
considerable emphasis on trying new'teaching techniqu^^ but less time is 
spent by mission and public school teachers than by thoseMn private 
schools. 

\ 

We suspected that for the next two role activities, "Helping Students 
After School" and "Working with Sports After School," most teacher responses 
would have been "none" or "little" time spent. Our suspicion was not un- 
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founded as most teachers did indeed indicate those responses. For the 
role activity "Helping Students After School" 58.3% of teachers report 
spending a "little time" while 5.5% report not spending "any time." 
More teachers in mission schools (68%) report spending "little time" 
helping students after school than do teachers in public schools (54.5%) 
and private schools (36. 4«). Among teachers who report not spending "any 
time" are 9.1% of the public school teachers and 2% of the mission school 
teachers. Conversely, 30.7% of the teachers surveyed report spending 
a "lot of time" helping studen-ts after school. The distribution of 
responses for that category was 36.4'%, 31.8/i and 28% for teachers within 
private, puDlic and mission schools respectively. 

Reflecting a general lack of emphasis on programmed school sports 
most teachers (50,4%) report not spending "any time," -23,6% a "little 
time" and 17.3?^ a "lot' of time" v/orking with. sports after school. More 
teachers in the mission schools (28%) spend a "lot of time'" engaged in 
this activity than those in publip (10,6:^) and private schools '(9,1%), 
while more teachers in the private schools (36,4%) spend a "little time" 
doing so than those in public (21.2%) or mission schools (24%), Apparently 
public school teachers^ have not found time to engage in this activity or 
they place little importance on it as 56.1% of these teachers did not 
spend "any time" in this role activity as compared to 49% of mission 
school teachers and 45, 5^^ of the private school teachers. 

Not surprising, a majority of teachers (72.4%) report spending a ^ 
"little time" attending meetings while 18.'9% report spending a "lot of 
time" doing so. Within school types these reported times are relatively 
consistent though more mission school teachers report spending a "little 
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amount of time" attending ir.ectinqs than do teachers in other school types. 

The next two role activities involve parent contact, an activity 
thouyht to have an association with learning expectations and student 
motivation. The first role activity, "meeting with parents," was not 
engaged in by the majority of teachers in the sample (46.5%). That 
finding, however, is attributable primarily to the teachers in public 
and mission schools (53:^ and 44% respectively) who report not spending any 
time engaged in this activity as compared to 18.2% of the private school 
teachers who report "no ti'iiie" spent for this activity. For those teachers 
who report spending a ""little time" engaged in this activity 54.5% of the 
private school teachers are n'ncluded, 3\M of ttie.-public school and 46% 

> 

of the mission school teachers. 

The final rolL activity examined, "Visiting Student Homes" was engaged 
in for a "little amount of time" by 9.1% -of €ha-,f)ri vate school teachers and 
by 25.8% and 36% of the public and mission school teachers repectively. 
The majority of teachers (55.1%) did not engage in this activity. For 
school type, more mission school" "teachers report not engaging in this 
activity (58%) than public (54.5fO or private (45.5%) school teachers. 
Ho doubt the distances some students live from the schools influence this 
finding as does the fact that some of the mission schools were boarding 
schools. 

Other role activities reported by respondents include supervising . 
special projects, textbook management, extracurricular activities (art, 
music, drama), ar.d student senior class advisor. Because these activities 
were reported by so few respondents (1 to 3) we will not discuss them. It 
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can be noted, however, that teachers reporting these activities indicate 
that a"lot of time"is presently spent engaged in them. 

In suinnary, a majority o.f the teachers surveyed 
report spending a "lot of time" preparing lesson plans and correcting^ 
student homevvork, a "little time" disciplining students, helping students 
after school and attending meetings and "no time" working with sports 
after school and visiting student homes. While less than a majority, 
mor.e teachers report spending a "lot of time" keeping student attendance 
records, giving tests, evaluating students, and motivating students, and 
a "little time" trying new teaching methods, and meeting with parents. 

Within the role activities examined differences were observed between 
school types. A greater percentage of mission school teachers than public 
or private school teachers spent a "lot of time" giving tests, working with 
sports after school and meeting with parents. A greater percentage of private 
school teachers than put)lic or mission school teachers spent a "lot of time" 
keeping student attendance records, correcting student homework and helping 
students after school. On the other hand, greater percentages of public 
school teachers spent a "lot of time "di sciplining students and attending 
meetings. The distribution within all school types was fairly even for 
a "lot of time" spent preparing lesson plans and evaluating students and 
in two instances for twoof the three school types, private and public, 
for motivating students and public and mission schools for trying new 
teaching methods. 
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PERCEIVED NEEDS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

In this section we attempt to provide some insight into the factors 
teachers believe wi'Tl assist them to improve their teaching. Teachers were 
asked, therefore, to indicate all the factors which would help Improve 
their teaching. The factors most frequently indicated by private school 
teachers are: having better classroom facilities (21.9%), learning more 
about subject matter {21.9fO, learning new teaching ipethods (15.6%),. and 
having more time to prepare Jessons (15.6%). The factors most frequently 
mentioned by teachers in public schools are: having more books and supplies 
(20.5%). having better classroom facilities (19.9'^), learning new teaching 
methods and having Smaller classes (14.4%). ,t4issibn school teachers 

most frequently indicate these factors: having more books and supplies (19. 3%^), 
having better classroom facilities (16.7%), having smaller classes (16%) 
and learning new teaching methods (12.8%). 

In two instances the perceived needs for improvement are very similar 
for teachers within private, mission and public schools-better classroom 
facilities and an opportunity to learn new teaching methods (see Table 46). 
In addition to these needs, private school teachers indicate that having 
more time to prepare lessons and an opportunity to learn more about the 
subjects they teach would help them improve their teaching . Public and 
mission school teachers also report that having more books and supplies 
and smaller classes, in addition to the above needs teachers in these schools 
hold in. common with teachers in private schools, would help them improve 
their teaching. 

When asked to indicate the one most important factor which would 
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TABLE 46 

Teacher Report of Factors that Would Help Them 
Improve Their Toachincj by School Type 



Factors That 
Would Help Improve 
Teaching 



School Type 



Private 



■lore time to 
irepare lessons 



Better classroom 
facili ties 



05.6%) 



7 

(21.9%) 



Publ ic 



Mission 



16 

(5.5f.) 



11 

(7.0?',) 



Total 



32 

{6.7%) 



58 1 26 91 . 

(19. 9f,) (16.7%) (19.0%) 



More books & 
suppi ies 



4 

(12.5%) 



60 
(20.5%) 



27 
(17.3%) 



Learn inn more 
about subject 
matter 



Learning new 
teaching methods 



Fev;er non -teaching 
duties 



Smaller classes 



7 

(21.9%) 



5 

(15.6%) 



0 
0 



2 

(6.2%) 



21 

(7.2%) 



11 
(7.0%) 



42 
(14.4%) 



20 
(12.8%) 



7 

(2.4%) 



6 

(3.8%) 



42 
(14.4%) 



25 
(16.0%) 



91 
(19.0%) 



39 

(8.1%) 



67 
(14.0%) 

13 
(2.7%) 

69 
(14.4%) 



Fewer classes 



1 

(3.1%) 



18 

(6.2%) 



11 

(7.0%) 



Having more money 
so that I would 
not have to think 
about another job 



Higher admission 
standards 



Miscel laneous 



Did not answer 



(3.1%) 



23 

(7.9%) 



13 

(8.3%) 



0 
0 



(0.3%) 



(0.6'/,) 



0 
0 



3 

(1.0%) 



3 

{].9%) 



Total 



0 
0 



1 

(0.3%) 



2 

(1.3X) 



32 

(6.7%) 



292 

(60.8%) 



156 

(32.5r,) 



30 
(6.2%) 



37 
(7.7%) 



(0.4%) 



6 

(1.2%) 



3 

(O.6V4) 

480 
(100.0%) 
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help improve tcdching, mission school teachers chose "learning new teaching 
methods," public school teachers "more books and supplies" and private 
school teachers divided equally between "more time toprepare lessons." 
"better classroom facilities," "more books and supplies," "learning 
more about subject matter," and "learning new teaching method^s" (see 
Table 47). Irrespective of school type a higher percentage of teachers in- 
dicate that having more books and supplies is the one'most important factor 
nocesi>ary to improve their teaching. This reason, however, was not consistent 
across school types as indicated above. 

TEACHER EVALUATION OF ABILITY 

Do tedchers perceive themselves to be as good as other teachers in 
their schools? Are there differences in perceptions school type? 
These are the questions which are of concern here. In the absence of any 
objective measure of teacher ability we simply asked teachers whether they 
considered other teachers in their schools to be as good as they considered 
themselves to be. As seen in Table 48, the majority of teachers (62.2%) 
felt that some of the teachers were better than they were, 8.7% felt that 
many of them were better and 17.3?^ felt none of them were better than they 
were. "Don't know" responses accounted for 11.8% of the sample. 

The majority of teacners poreeived themselves to be average teachers 
within their respective schools. Whether they were in fact on a par with 
the average teachers in their schools cannot be determined from these data. 
To the extent that teacher self report of ability is an accurate estimation 
of ability, the majority of teachers in the study sample consider themselves^ 
to be average in ability. Examininq teachers by school type v/e find that 
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TABLE 47 

Teacher Rcoort of the One Host Important Factor That Would 
Help Improve Their Teaching hy School Tvne 



r— 

. Most Important 
Factor for ^ 
Improving Teaching 


School Type 


Iota 1 


Private 


Public 


Mission 


More time to 
prepare lessons 


2 

(18.2:0 


1 ~ 
(1.5f0 


?. 

(4.0%) 


5 

(3.9%) 


Better class- 
room facilities 


2 

(18.2?',) 


17 

(25.8?^) V 


7 

(14.0%) 


26 ■ 
(20.5%) 


More books 
supplies 


2 

(18.2!0 


24 
{36 A%) 


7 

(14.0%) 


33 

(26.0%)- 


Learning more 
about subject 
matter , 


2 

(>18.2r,)* 


2 

(3.0%) 


, 3 
(6,0%) 


7 

■ (5,5%) 


Learninq new 
teaching methods 


2 

(i8.2r,) 


8 

(12.1%) 


• 10 

(20.0%) 


20 


Fewer non- 
teaching duties 


A 

U 
0 


(1.5%) 


.2 

(4.0%) 


3 

'(2.4%) 


Smaller classes 


1 

(9.1%) 


g 

(9.1%) 


Q 

(16.0%). 


lb 

(11.8%) 


Fewer classes 


0 
0 


(1.5%) 


1 

(2.0%) 


2* 

(1.6%) 


Hav'inq more money 
so I would not Jiave 
to think about 
another job 


0 
0 


4 

(6.1%) 


3 ^ 
(6.0%) 


y 

'(5.5^) . 


More v/eekly class 
time 


0 
0 


0 
0 


1 

(2.0%) 


1 

(0.8%) 


Improved school . 
standards 


0 
0 


0 
0 


1 

(2.0%) 


1 

(0.8%) 


More parent interes 
& cooperation 


) « 


0. 
• 0 


1 ■ 
(2.0%) 


1 

(0.8%) 
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TAB)-E 47 (continued) 



Factor 


School Type 
/ 


1 0 t?J 


Private 


Publ i|c 


Pi ssion 


tlone of These 


0 

0% 


0 

0% 


1 

2.0% 


1 

.8% 


Did Mot Ansv/er 


0 

0% 


2 

3.0°/ 


3 

6.0% 


5 ■ 
3.9% 


Total 


11 , 

8.7°/ 


66 
52.0% 


50 
39.4% 


127 
P 100% 
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TABLE 48 

Teacher Evaluation of Ability in Re la tion to Other Teachers 

by School Type 



Other Teachors in 
Your School as j 

OUUU do ^UU rir: i 


School Type 


Total 


Private 


Public 


Mission 


1 

Many of them are 
better than I am 


0 
0 


5 

(7.6%) 


6 

(12.0%) 


11 

(8 7%) 


. »r- 

Some of them are 
blotter than I am 


6 

(54.5%) 


40 
(60.6%) 


33 
(66.0%) 


79 
(6?.. 2%) 


Hone of them are 
better than I am 


5 

(45.5%) 


12 

(18.2%) 


5 

' (10.0%) 


22 
(17.3%) 


Don't know 


0 
0 


9 

(13.6%) 


6 

(12.0%) 


15 
(11.8%) 


Total 


11 

(8.7%) 


66 
(52.4%) 


50 
(39.4%) 


127 
(100.0%) 
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a (jreater percentane of private and public school teachers than 
mission s^ool toacfiers reportinq t^at none of ♦"he other teachers 
in their school are as qood "as they believed themselves to be. 

DESIRED C!iAMr,F.S IN THE SCIiOOLS 

Because teachers are intimately associated with many of the day 
to day problems of the school they j)f ten have a'qreater-understandina ^ 
of the needs of the school than administrators and others who are 
responsible for school ""practices and policies, Thus, the vantage point 
of teachers places them in unique positions to indicate the need for 
changes that nay contribute to more effective schools. With that view - 
in mind we asked teachers to indicate throunh the use of an open ended 
question the desired changes they would_ like to see in their schools. 

" - ' . ■* 

Responses were received' from 5 (7.5?;) teachers in the private 
schools, 39 {53.2%) in the public scho61s'and 23 (34.3%) in the mission 
schools for a combined total of 67 (52. sr.) teachers in the study sample. 
A total of 165 desired changes were indicated that were classified 
into IB-' broad cateaories-.-improvement of physical facil^ities , -student 
selection and nrade placement, school ^srocedures, regulations and dis- 
cipline, inprovement of teaching effectiveness, teaching supplies and 
materials, curriculum, parent community involvement, financial admini- 
stration of schools and food service. The more specific changes teachers 
desire to make in the schools arc displayed in Table 49. Of the 165 
desired channcs indicated, 109 (66. If^) came from teachers in public 
schools, 46 (27-9''.) from teachers in mission schools and 10 (6.1%) from 
teachers in private schools. 163 ^ 
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The qreatest number of desired' chanocs (41 or Zd.lf.) were related 
to improvement of physical facilities. The next hiqhest frequency, of ' 
desired chanoes indicated (31 or 18. 0!^)" were tjrose perceived to be nec- 
essary for improvinq teaching effectiveness whi^ch v/as followed by those . 
desired ctianqes relating to teachinc] supplies and equipment. (24 or 14.55o). 
The other catenorie's of desired 'chanqes indicated were those pertaininq. 
to: student selection, and .qrade placement (16 or 9.7^i); school procedures 
requlations and discipline (16 or 9.7r.); curriculum (11 or 6.7?i); admini- 
stration of schools (10 or G.lfO; financial arranqements (8 or 4.8^0; ' 
parent and -comnunity involvement (4 or 2A%)\ and food service (1 or 0.7?;) 

■ Within each cateqory of desired chanqes, the majority of responses 
were received from teachers in the public schools. The major categories 
of desired chanqes ifi the spools indicated by public school teachers 
were: improvement of physical facilities; the acquisition of Reaching 
supplies and materials; .and the inipl ementation of policies that are 
perceived to-be related to iniprovtnri teaching effectiveness. Mission^ 
scho0l .teachers v/ere a much more diverse qroup in indicating desired 
chanqes, however » the largest number of chanqes desired by this group 
^ was similar to those indicated by public school teachers and could be 
placed in the cateqory which pertains to the implementation of policies ; 
that are perceived to be related to improved teach'ina effectiveness^. 
The majority' of the responses received from private school teachers 
related to desired chan>ies in physical facilities. 

Althouqh unanialty 'Jid not exist acro'ss school types for all cate- 
gories of desired chanoes thof;e tliat have been indicated, particularly 
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those that portnin to educationnl policy, mioht well serve as a basis 
of in-depth review by central office cadninistrators and policy makers. 
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TABLE ^49 



De-sired Changes of Teachers in Current Sch ool Context 

b y School Type 



School Type 

Desired Change Private Public. M/ssion 

in School 



A. Irn[)rovepi ent of Physical Facilities 
TTRoTo the school 

2. Improve sanitation 

3. Improve library facilities 

4. Develop playhround facilities 

5. Develop or ijnprove cafeteria 

facilities! 

6. Improve clas|sroom facilities 

7. Provide student center for i 

sociiil activities 

8. Provide betlier school buildinc 

9. Expand school facilities to 

accormiodate more students 

10. Provide mor^ school furniturej 

11. Add a lanquaqe laboratory 



Total Responses = 44 (26.7%) \ 6 (60%) 33 (3^.3%) 5 (10.9%> 



B. ^ Student S election and Grade Placenlpnt 

1. Stricter adniissions standards \ 

2. Tutorial classes for students 

below standard \ 

3. Develop an ability tracking system 
'4. Eliminate unproductive students \ 

I. 5. Give diaonostic tests to students\ 
\ seeking adniission and place 

students at qrade level of 
their ability 



To tal Responses = 16 (9.7^.) \ 2 (20y.) 12 .0%) 2 (^.3% )., 

^ \ 

C. School Proced ure^, Regulations, and \ 
Discipline 

TTTlan'fne "student discipline through 

a demep-TT system 
2. Chanqe from a board inq school to a 

non-boardinq; day school 
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TABLE 49 (continued) 



School Type 

sired Chanqe Private Public Mission 
i n^School . 



C . Sc hool Pr ocedure s , RenuJ a ti ons, 
and Discipliiio Ccontfnue'cr) 

3. '*Enfo>ce school rules regardless 

of status 

4. Rotate students rather than 

teachers for classes 

5. Keep late or tardy students at 

school rather than send them 
home 

6. Eliminate vacation school for 

students who have failed in 
one subject 

7. Set up a school conmitteo to 

handle all STiudent discipline 

8. Lenathen school day and intro- 

duce more classes 

9. Eliminate part-time faculty 

10. Permit students' to select their 

own subjects 

11. Eliminate or reduce student re- 

quired drillipq for special 
occasions 

12. Reduce student work load 

13. Introduce str*onq student rules 

and regulations 

14. Lenqthen class periods 

15. Improve school /student record 

keeping system 

16. Give 9th and 10th grade National 

Examination at end of school 
year so that students will have 
the b.onefit of an additional 
one-half-year of^ .instruction 
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^" Total Responses = 16 (9.7r ) UlM) 8 (7.3%) 7 (15. 2^) 

D. Improyepient^ Teaching Effectivene ss 

1. Devise" new teachinn methods 

2. Have more faculty meetings 

3. Obtain more periodicals on teaching 

and teaching rethods 

4. Limit classes to maximum of 35 

students 

5. Reduce teachinn load' 

6. Employ more qualified teachers 

7. Provide teacher workshops (staff 

development) 
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TABLC 49 (continued) 



School Type 
Private Public Mission 



.0 . Imp rove ment o f Teachino ff fectiveness 
eT'Require teachers to prepare lesson 
plans 

■9. Require teachers* to have a masters 
degree 

10. Improve the quality of teaching 

throunh better supervision 

11. Give principal more control over 

teachers so their attendance ; 
and effectiveness will be . ! 

improved ' ' " ^ . 

Total Responses = SlTs.S'.) , 1 (10?) 19 (17.4?.) 11 (23.W) 



E. Teaching Supplies and Materials 

1. Provide textbooks for all classes 

2. Have fund for principal to pur- 

chase equipment and neet ener- 
qencies 

3. Implement a textbook rental systern^^ 

' Total Responses = 24 (T^^^ 0 20 (18.3%) 4 (8.7%) 



F. Cujric ulurn . ' 

y. Add" vocation ->! education 

2. Introduce el«.-tives to challenge 

more talented students 

3. Utilize excursions and visits to 

scientific, historical, and 
geographical places of interest 

4. Place more emphasis on formal edu- 

cation and less on extracurricu- 
lar activities 

5. Teach Liberian lanmiages 

6. Adapt courses to local conditions 

and suitable to Liberia 

7. Add Agri -science to curriculum 

~otal Responses = 11 (6.7^) ^ ^ (5.5%) 5 (10.9^,) 



Desired Change 
in Sciiool 
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TABLE 49 (continued) 



School Type 

Desired Chanqe 

in School ' Private Public Mission 



G. Parent/Comnu nity Involvenent 

1. Have meetings of adnini^stration, 

faculty, parents and students 

2. Involve school in coinnunity 

activities and vice versa- ^ 

Total ResDonses = 4 (2.4^.) 0 1 (0.9^.) ^ 3 (6,5%) 



Financial Cons iderations 

1. ProvidFlnc^her teacher pay 

2. Offer student scholarships to 

good students 

3. Get more financial helD for 

general school operation ~ 

Total Responses = a (4.85i) 0 3 (2.8ro) 5 {^0.9%) 



I . Administration of Schools 

1 . Give Liberian administration 

more policy making power 

2. Give students more responsibility 

in planninq school activities 
and governing themselves 

3. Get a more effective principal 

4. Obtain an effective dean of 

students 

Total Responses = 10 (6.1%) 0 7^(6. 4%) 3 {^.S%) 



J. Food Service 

1. Improve quality of fdpd 
served to students 

Total Responses = 1 .(0.7%) 0 0 1 (2,2%) 



Total Desired Changes ^= 1G5 (lOOr.) 10 (6.1^0 1 09 (66.1%) 46 (27. 9f.)** 

* Percentanos within school type colunns are based on total desired changes 

indicated by teachers within those schools. 
** Percentaqes based on total number of desired changes indicated. 
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SUMMAia 

On most dimensions examined in this chapter teachers in private, 
mission and public schools wene more alike than, not. Most teachers in ^ 
our sample decided to become teachers because they believed education was 
important for national development although many of them, as might be .ex- 
peeled, entered the teaching profession because they enjoyed working with 
students. In most instances the decision to teach was made independently; 
■ when that decision was influenced by another person that person was most 
likely to be a teacher. Further, the choice of a teaching career was most 
frequently made at the high school level. 

There is some indication that teachers are dissatisfied in their 
current positions. Further, they not only do not appear to be interested, 
in continuing a teaching career at their present school but neither at 
other schools in Liberia. The findings in this area, however, may reflect 
the fairly large number of expatriate teachers in the sample or the 
stipulatory aspect of questions in this area which indicated continuance 
in teaching -until retirement. Paradoxically, most teachers indicate that 
other teachers enjoy teaching in their schools. 

Few teachers in the sample aspired to higher level careers in education 
such as becoming principals, or attaining an administrative position in 
the Ministry of Education. Many teachers do aspire to higher paying 
positions outside the -field of education - perhaps reflecting the 
generally low salaries associated with the education profession in Liberia. 

The general school climate as determined through indications of 
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teacher cooperation and respect for decisions of the princinal is 
-apparently slif^htly better in private and mission schools than in 
public schools. 

Proparinq lesson plans and evaluatinq students are primary role 

t 

behaviors of teachers as deteninec' Sy the anount of time spent enqaged 
in these activities. Public school teachers tend to enqaae in dis- 
ciplininn students and attendina meetings more than teachers in. the 
private and nissibn schools v;hile teachers in mission schools appear 
to spend more time in giving tests, working with sports after school and 
meeting with parents. Private school teachers deport to be more involved 
in keeping student attendance records, correcting student homework and' 
helping students after school. Pri.vate and public school teachers spent . 
more time motivating students than mission school teachers. On the other 
hand, public and m'ission school teachers spent more time trying new teach- 
ing methods than'teachers in private schools." The.role activity of visiting 
student homes was not a significant activity for any group of teachers. 

Of the factors' perceived as necessary for improved teacher performance- 
better classroom facilities and the opportunity to learn new teaching methods 
were most frequently mentioned by all teachers. The one most important 
factor thought to be necessary for improved teacher performance was, for 
public school teachers, having more books and supplies. Private school^ 
teachers were divided between having more time to prepare lessons, having 
better classroom facilities, having more books ar'! supplies, learning more 
, about subject matter and learning new teaching methods when indicating the 
one molt important factor necessary tc improve teaching. Mission school 
teachers indica^^' that learning now teaching methods would most help them 
Q to improve their teaching. 
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In relationship to other teachers in their school we inferred fron 
the data that teachers are qenerally about averaoe in teachinc] ability. 

Finally, if teachers could make any chanaes they desired in their 
schools the iriprovenent of physical facilities, the implementation of 
factor's thouqht'to improve tcachinq and the acquisition of nore teaching 
supplies v.'oiild have priority for public school teachers. For private 
school teachers riost desired changes would be in the area of improved 
physical facilities v;hile mission school teachers desire most to make 
chancies in policies that nay relate to the improvement of teaching 
effectiveness. 



In the next chapter we provide concluding remarks. 
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Footnotes 



Liberia, Ministry of Education, "Educational Issues and Recommended 
Policies, Area 4 Teacher "Traini ng," Paper prepared for the National Con- 
sultative Conference on Educational Policy and Planning, (Monrovia:. 
September, 1974), p. 1 (mimeograph) 

1 

^Ibid., p. 15. ^ ^ 

^J. G. Morris, "An Investigation of Some of the Factors Associated" 
with Persistence in Te'aching in Liberia," Liberian Research Association 
Journal , vol.2, no.l (December, 1968),- p. 13. 
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CHAPTER VII 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 



Policy makers in most developing countries must make a number of , 
important decisions relative to meeting national educational priorities. 
At one level, decisions must be made concerning teacher supply, school 
building needs, school supplies and equipment, and budget allocations for 
education. Decisions in these areas tend to be based in large measure on 
census type data relative to desired levels of education for the school -age 
population, student flow, desired pupil-teacher ratios and the availability 
of financial resources. At another level,' decisions must be made concerning 
the school program and curricul um/teacher improvement, teacher satisfaction 
and teacher placement. For such decisions, selected data from teachers 
themselves together with national educational goals represent valuable 
input for policy considerations. While national educational goals in most 
developing countries provide a basis for educational policy,data pertaining 
to teachers as systematically reported by them are rarely available for 
input into the decision making process. Thus, the use of a survey instru- 
ment to collect selected data about teachers was explored in this study in 
an attempt to provide information that could be used to enhance the educa- 
tional decision making process in Liberia. N 
J' 

This exploratory study of senior high school teacher characteristics , 
was designed 1) to examine the distribution af teachers in the senior high 
schools based on their training and experience; 2) to examine aspects of 
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job satisfaction, career aspiration and the school climate that impinge 
upon teacher retention and satisfaction; 3) to provide data that are use- 
ful in .assessing the congruency between teacher and student background as a 
condition of teacher sensitivity; 4) to examine teaching specialties in rela- 
tion to .curriculum expansion and development; 5) to provide insight into 
teacher role behavior; and 6) to provide .basel ine data for future studies. 

1 

The results of the study have been presented in the preceding chapters. 

In this chapter we attempt to draw tentative conclusions from the findings 

after" first commenting on the limitations of the data. 

. *» 

DATA LIMITATIONS 

As discussed in Chapter III, several schpols included in the sample 
from which teachers wore to be surveyed were eliminated because of trans- 
portation difficulties and because they failed to meet the sample school cri- 
terion of, including instruction in grades 10, 11 ?nd 12— a condition which 
in some instances could not be determftied from available data. The schools 
eliminated were generally in areas outside the urban city, Monrovia. Thus, 
the final teacher sample tends to have a slight urban bias. It must be 
noted, however, that the majority of senior high schools in Liberia are 
located in Monrovia, thus the sample reflects the distribution of Liberia's 
senior high schools. 

Because a list of senior high school teachers in Liberia was unavailable 
10th, nth and 12th grade ' teachers were surveyed^vi-thin selected schools 
deliberately sampled to include as many senior high schools located in 
areas outside of Monrovia as feasible. This sampling procedure permitted, 
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the inclusion of most of the senior high schools located in areas other 
than Monrovia, thereby increasing the input of teachers in rural high 
schools. However, the selection process was non random and generalizations 
of our findings are appropriate only to the study population. 
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tentative: conclusions 

\ Given the explore tory nature of the study and the limitations of the 
Vlata imposed by the sampling procedures, the conclusionsr of this study are 
ri^cessarily tentative. The study does indicate that a survey of selected 
teacher characteristics is a viable technique for gathering data v/hich have 
utility for educational policy. For the senior high school teachers sampled 
the\fol lowing observations can be made: 



reacher Distribution in Relation to Training and Experience . The 
majority of all teachers sampled were male in the 21-30 years of age 
bracked and had earned the B.A. degree. In many instances teachers had 
done woVk beyond the B.A. degree and had earned the masters degree. While 
more private and mission school teachers had bachelors and masters degrees, 
the distribution of teachers with masters degrees within public schools was 
uneven. Winy public school teachers with the masters degree were concen- 
trated in one high school in Monrovia. Thus to the extent that training may 
be associated with school quality and teacher effectiveness the redistribu- 
tion of public high school teachers with masters degrees is suggested. 

Most teachers h<id been teaching in Liberia for 1-3 years. However, 
mission high school teachers on an average tended to be more exoerienced 
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than either public or private school teachers but that experience was 
not acquired in the schools in which they were currently teaching. The 
length of teaching experience of most teachers reflects the youthful ness . 
of the Liberian teachers surveyed and further suggests that teacher turn- 
over in the senior high schools is fairly high. No doubt the presence of 
temporarily assigned Peace Corp volunteer^ and missionaries bears an associ- 
ation with teacher turnover. Nonetheless, the relatively short period -of / 
time teachers in our sample have taught in Siberian senior. high schools musy 
be viewed in relation to the desirability of maintaining a rather consiste/t 
teaching staff as a concomitance of school quality. 

On another dimension, because of the presence of Peace Corp volunteers 
and missionaries as teachers in the senior high schools,, many public and 
mission school teachers Here from countries outside of Africa.' In fact, 
only private school teachers were either Liberians or citizens of other 
African countries". It is apparent that greater numbers of teachers will 
have to be trained in Liberia if teacher turnover attributable to the temporary 
assignment of Peace Corp volunteers and missionaries is to be reduced. 

. Job Satisfaction, Career Aspiration and School Climate . The disparity 
between the-recognitipn by teachers that teaching is important for national 
development and the large number of tek<;hers who do not wish to remain in the 
teaching profession in Liberia is one of the more striking findings of the 
study. While this finding may reflect the 'large number of teachers who were 
expatriates assigned temporarily to their present teaching positions it is 
apparent that the level of satisfaction derived from teaching 'in the senior 
'high schools of Liberia must be raised if teachers are to continue to man- 
ifest their stated coiiunitment to nationaV goals. 
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Ir5 that many teachers indicated a desire to obtain ^a higher paying 
position outside of the field of education it 'seems reasonable to assume 
\ that low teacher salaries may be associated with teacher dissatisfaction. 
However, a less obvious but equally important aspect of teacher satisfaction 
is thought to^e related to teacher ability to receive assistance in iniprov-- 
ing their 'teaching. In that regard s.everal distinctions can be made. 

I Many public school teachers indicated that having more books and 
supplies, better classroom facilities, learning ne\^ teaching methbds and 
smaller classes were factors thought to be necessary for their improved 
teaching. In a somewhat similar fashion mission school teachers indicated 
that having more books and supplies", better ^classroom facilities, smaller 
classes and -learning new teaching techni^es-wpuld enhance their teaching. 
Private school teachers on the other hand "reported that .acquiring- more 
knowledge in subject areas as well as having better calssroom facilities, 
learning new teaching techniques and having. more preparation time to plan 
class lessons were necessary factors for improved teaching. In examining 
the one mostj important .factor necessary to improve teaching the majority of 
teachers cTearly indicated that th'e 5,upply of books and supplies should be 
increased-. By school type, however, mission school teachers felt that 
learning new teaching techniques was the onQ most important factor necessary 
to imrpove their ■te<ich ing while public school teachers indicated having more 
books' and supplies was./ Private school teachers felt that several factors 
were equally important for their improved teaching performance: better 
classroom, facilities, greater knowledge in s'ubject matter areas, acquiring 
new teaching techniques, having inor^ time to develop class lesson plans and 
acquiring more bookd and supplies. ^ ^ , , 
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While there are some differences in teacher perception of what factors 
are necessary to improve teaching, there is a dear indication that teachers 
bc'.ieve that their teaching car,' be improved. To the extent that the factors 
reported above are a<;<;ociated iith teaching effectiveness and teacher satis- 
faction strategies designed to implement all or some of them should be developed. 

Somewhat related to the factors teachers believed were necessary to 
improve their teaching were changes teachers desired to make in the schools. 
By examining this area we reasoned that teachers would indicate those changes 
they believed contributed to more effective schools and to their satisfaction 
on the job. The most desired changes indicated were those related to improved 
physical facilities and those that were classified broadly as necessary for 
the improvement of teaching effectiveness. Although public school tpachers 
were more responsive than either private or mission school teachers in this 
area it is significant that the changes most teachers desired to make in the 
schools, irrespective of school type, were consonant with the factors they 
indicated would improve their teaching. The specific list of changes ^ 
teachers desired to make were reported earlier and provide a basis for 
policy review. Obviously some desired changes involve increased expen- 
' xiitures; for example, provide more school furniture, expand school facilities^ 
provide textbooks for all classes. Other desired changes may be simply a 
matter of procedural conduct: enforce school rules regardless of family 
status, rotate students rathen than classes, haVe more faculty meetings, 
require teachers to prepare lesson plans, improve the quality of teaching 
through better supervision, involve school in community activities and 
vice versa, give students more responsibility in planning school activities 
and governing themselves. Clearly these areas provide a basis for the con- 
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tinuinq examination of school effectiveness and teacher satisfaction. 



Two other areas were examined that are believed ti^ have an association 
with teacher satisfactian-career aspirations and the gUeral school climate. 
In regard to career aspirations, higher level positions \r\ education as a 
school principal or as an official within the Ministry of\Education are not 
very desirable to most teachers surveyed.- Nfeitl^'er did most teachers indicate 
a desir'p to continue a teaching career. Although the respo^es in this area 
may .reflect the large number of expatriate teachers who did hot plan to re- 
main in Liberia it is significant that most teachers indicate^ a desire to 
obtain a higher paying position outside the field of education'. While low 
salaries in education must be considered as a cause of the rattier low educa- 
tional career ^spiratior.s of teachers, general school working conditions must 
also be carefully weighed. 

- ! ' \ 

Mission and private schools generally tend to provide a slightly better 
school climate for working and learning than public schools as measured by 
.jteacher support and cooperation, teacher Vespec; for decisions of , the prin- 
cipal, teacher ability in relation to other teachers in the schoo| and the 
perceived teaching satisfaction of other teachers in the school. iThus, a 
greater spirit of unity and cooperation conducive to learning and.;teaching 
seems to prevail ■■n private and mission schools than in public sch'ipols. To 
the extent that school climate is positively associated with studejit learning 
improvement within public schools in the areas examined should receive care- , 
ful consideration.. : 



Several conditions which may lead teachers to manifest different levels of 
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dissatisfaction with school operation and policy have been suggested and 
which are assumed to have an association with teacher effectiveness and 
school outcomes have been indicated by our findings. In addition, such 
conditions may impinge upon teacher recruitment and retention. The con- 
tinuing examination of areas such as teacher satisfaction, career aspira- 
tion and the general school climate are viewed as being essential if more 
effective schools are to be provided. 

TeacherrS tu dent Back ground. The questions examined in this area sought 
to determine whether general teacher background characteristics were congruent 
with those of the students who attended the school in v/hich they taught. The 
fact that the majority of teachers surveyed had an urban background raises 
the question of whether teachers with primarily urban backgrounds are suf- 
ficiently sensitive to students who may have essentially rural backgrounds. 
One might assume that such teachers might be less understanding and appreciative 
of students in rural settings if they themselves have not experienced Liberian 
rural life. 

It is important to note, however, that nearly half the sample of teachers 
surveyed represented schools that were located in an urban center. Thus the 
apparent congruency of teachers and students in these schools represents ' .v, 
a desirable arrangement insofar as teacher sensitivity and understandiQg- of 
student background are 'concerned. Yet, this similarity may be misleading 
since many teachers in* the sample were expatriates who grew up in urban cities 
in countries considered to be developed. 'As a consequence, differences be- 
tween urban cities in, say, tji^e United States and liberia are far greater 
than similarities they may have, ""he question of teacher sensitivity for 
students who havp-grown up in different geographical circumstances therefore 
remains. Moreover, cultural differences between students and expatriate 
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teachers as a function of teacher sensitivity and understanding must also 
come under scrutiny. 

A possible consequence of the geographical and cultural dissimilarity 
between teachers and students is that teachers' expectations may be unrealistic 
and their ability to capitalize on the strengths of their students seriously 
limited. To the extent that the foregoing assumptions have merit, more 
Liberiaa teachers ought to be trained and selected, particularly those who 
have ruraFbackgrounds. This may be especially important in considering 
staffing of the proposed rural education centers Liberia. 

Ie<ldlin3_Spxcj^^ I" analyzing the teacher specialties of senior - 

high school teachers, both in terms of training and present teaching assign- 
ments, it was evident that the majority of teach|rs had specialties in the 
following academic areas: language, arts, mathematics, social studies, -and 
the natural, biological and physical sciences. These areas of special iza- 
'tion in training^ and teaching reflect in large measure the curriculum re- 
quirements for Liberian secondary schools. Few teachers had specialties in 
vocational and technical fields. Either .as a direct consequence or because 
of the prescribed curriculum, very few teachers in our sample taught courses 
in these areas'. 

Liberia's need for trained manpower is great in all fields of human 
endeavor and is rather acute in vocational and technical areas. This need 
cannot be met by the small number of students who are trained currently in 
the few specialized vocational training schools throughout the country. If 
the quantity and the quality of trained manpower in vocational and*technical 
fields is to be attained, then more teachers must be trained and hired in 



tho'.c fields. Turther, the Schools must be flexible enough to include 
these areas among the regular curricular offerings. The inclusion of 
vocational and^technical education in the senior high school, curriculum ^ 
should not be viewed as a replacement for existing academic programs, but 
rather as a necessary alternative to provide the trained manpower needed 
for the continued development of Liberia. The inclusion of these ^ 
areas of study also enhances the options available to students in the senior . 
high schools. '» 

At another level, the frequently discussed inclusion of the study of 
Liborian languages in the school "curriculum presents serious problems in that 
only a small percentage of the teachers sampled speak any of the 15 major 
Liberian languages or dialects. No doubt this finding is associated with 
the high percentage of expatriate teachers in the senior high school sample. 
However, even among Liberian teachers no clear pattern of spoken Liberian 
, languages emerges. Assuming that a decision is made to include the study 
of either of the Liberian languages in the high school curriculum, additional 
teachers will have to be hired or many present teachers trained to teach 
the language selected. 

Role Behavior. Apparently a considerable amount of time is spent by 
the majority of teachers preparing lesson plans, correcting student home- 
work and evaluating students but not very much time trying new teaching 
-methods. While the amount of time spent engaged in the former activities 
is to be expected, more time might well be sp^nt engaged in the latter 
activity. Indeed teachers indicated a clear desire to acquire new teaching 
techniques or methods as a necessary condition for their improved teaching. 
Thus by p»^oviding an opportunity to acquire new teaching techniques along 
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v/ith necessary supervisory assistance from, say, school principals, 
Ministry of Education central office personnel and county supervisors of 
schools, student learning needs may be met more effectively. 

' On another dimension a greater percentage of public school teachers 
spend considerably more time engaged in student discipline than teachers 
in private and mission .school s. Apart from possible differences in the 
'students served in private, mission and public schools this condition 
suggests a probable need to provide clearer standards and expectations 
of student behavior. In any event , teachers who must spend considerable 
time engaged in disciplining students have less time for teaching subject 
matter and working more intensely with individual students. 

On yet another dimension, a greater percentage of mission school 
teach'ers than private or public school teachers reported meeting with 
parents, although it is clear that this activity is not one which consumes 
a significant amount of teacher time. Yet, it seems reasonable to 
assume that parents ought to be apprised of student progress and problems. 
Further, corftach with parents may also help to strengthen the linkage 
between the home and the school; a condition which may be important for 
school support as well as student encouragement and reinforcement. 
Thus, it may be desirable to make provisions within the sen'ior high 
schools to permit teachers to have more opportunities to meet and interact 
vHth parents. 

"Baseline Da ta. One of the particular limitations of this study 
results from the sampling procedure used which restricts" our ability to 
generalize the findings to the total population of senior high school 
teachers in Liberia- Future comparisons v/ith the findings presented 
here, therefore, must be considered in light of the. nature of the sample. 
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A systematic longitudinal study of teacher characteristics is needed 
to aSsess changes in the distribution, preparation and attitudes of teachers 

s. 

in Liberia. Within the 1 imtations already noted, the data presented from 
this study might serve as a baseline for future comparisons. 



POSTLUDE 

Education in Liberia as in most developing countries is viewed as 

a means for meeting individual and national economic and modernization 

goals. Thus the quality of the educational system bears an association 

with the degree to which individual and national goals can be expedited. 

5 

Consequently, the expansion and improvement of the educational system in 
Liberia has been a concern of policy makers as efforts to ensure the 
availability of quality education for all persons are continually explored. 

The quality of the educational system depends in part on the quality 
of teachers in the system. Yet the systematic collection of data from 
teachers pertaining to teacher related issues is rarely accomplished in 
most developing countries. Hence, this exploratory study of teacher 
characteristics was an attempt to use a survey tool to collect dhta that 
could be used by educational policy makers concerned with improving the 
educational system in Liberia. 

The use of a survey instrument to provi"de data based pn teacher 
characteristics has obvious advantages. For example, it permits the 
systematic collection of a broad base of qualitative and quantitative data 
from tcachcVs; it provides for the identification of teachcr'.problem 
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arecs; and, it gives teachers an" opportunity to participate in the 
development of educational policy.' There" are also disadvantages. We 
cite two: the difficulties of data collection imposed by the lack of 
adequate transportation and communication; and, the lack of resources to 
process large quantiti.es of survey data. Nonetheless, the use of a survey 
tool to enrich the data base for educational policy making is not without 
merit. 

' The findings of this study provide some insight into aspects of school 
practice and operation that should 'be examined closely as efforts are made 
to attract, select and retain the caliber of teachers necessary to meet 

'individual and national educational goals in Liberia. Inevitably some of 
the findings of the. study are related to cost. To the extent that the findings 
of the study are accurate and have merit they indicate a need for increased 

. educational expenditures and perhaps a reordering of priorities vn"thin ex- 
isting allocations for education if educational needs are to be met and the 
dividends thought to accrue from educational investments --more enlightened 
citizens, the development of more technicians and professionals, and a betfe'er 
quality of life for Liberians--are to be -ealized. 
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Questionnaire Cover Letter 
Newspaper Announcement of Site Visits 
List of Schools in Final Sample 
List of Occupations in Liberia 
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'•^.*S)rf ^' MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

/ ;."^:o"i'-.^>. . MONROVIA. LIIU-RIA 

July 16, 1*^74 



Dear PoVlov; Educator: 

In Kcopinc wiih our dcfsire to nr-Jcc our schools ind trainin/?: 
prorrii!.!C ("or tcnch-'ri; inorc cfrective the kinistry of lllducation 

cndoi";.od a co:.ip;irativo cor.iprehcnoive study of governnexit and 
rion-c:o7cr:: ;ent jcn: or hi.-;h schools. Thics study is bcin^: conducted 
by Dr, liodncy J. Rccd, Assiytf-xnt Professor of Educational Policy, 
riannin- and Adniini strata o]i, University of California at Bqrkcloy, 
U.S.A. The study _ will exa.-.ine school economic, physical and human 
inputs and measured student- cognitive and non-cognitive school 
outcomes. It is hoped that the results of this study will indenti- 
fy correlates of Academic .'ichievernent that can be replicated in 
all of o\ir schools. 

To collect the data for this study questionnaires have been 
developed for students, teach.^rs,. principals and Assistant S\i.per- 
visors. These cues tio)mair^?s require a uinimum amount of time to 
coMplctc and are ononymous.. The answurs you provide on the ques- 
tiom-iciires will only be reported in group form and in no instance 
Y;ill the inform- tJ on be identified with any individual. 

Your participation in tliis study is greatly appreciated and 
I trust you will ,,ive Dr. Heed your complete cooperation. 



Very truly your-s, 



Joseph' G. Tlorris • 

ASSISTANT rn^nsTrnR op-i5du cation 

FOR IMSTP.UCTIOIT 
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-THE LIBERIAN STAR friday, Aug. 2, 1974 - Page 7 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Certain officials from the Ministry of Education 
will be carrying on a Man— ,Pov.'pr— Study in the High 
Schools of all the Counties. The cooperation of all 
school officials in each county is hiqhly solicited. 
The schools concerned and the dates of visit are as 
follow: 

MO.'ITSERRADO ; 

C.= Tolbert July, 31 , 1974 

Aug. 



BONG 



LOFA 



1 . 

2^ 

3. CoVlege of West Africa 

4. Student Union 

5. VJVS Tubman p.m. - if 

6. Augustus F. Caine p.m. 
7\ B.W. Harris 

8 Martha Tubman ^ 

9. National High 

10. Samuel Hancock 

11. BWI 

12. KRTTI 

13. Dick^rson Memorial 

14. St. Cristoptor — Ex. 

15. C.H. Dewey 

15. Presbyterian Todee Mission 

1 , Voinjama High 

2, St. August! n 
3-. ZTI 

4. LTI" 



2 
2 
2 
9 
6 
7 
5 
5 
5 
8 



Aug, 



CAPE MOUNT 



1. Espi copal 

2. Government High School 



Aug, 



26 
26. 
27 
27 

8 
8 



SINOE 



1 . Sinoe High School 



MARYLANp 
'1 . 

i: 

3. ' 
4. 



Cape Palnias High 
JJ Dayrell ; 
B"ishop Furguson 
Our Lady of Fatima 



Aug. 21 

Aug. 20 

•" 20 

" 20 

" 20 



GRANO GEDEH 



1. Tubman Wilson Institute 

2. Webj30 Extention 

3. Assembly of God 

4. Bishop JuVc 



AUg'. 



19 
19 
1.9 



ERIC 



NIMBA 



i; Gboveh High , Aug. 30 

2-. Konola Academy . " 29.. 

1. Sanniquellie Cent. High Aug. 5 

2. St. Mary \ " 5 

3. Carroll High \ "6 

GRAfstJ BASSA 

1. Bassa High' Aug. 12 

2. Liberian Christian " 12 
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FINAL SAMPLE OF SCHOOLS 
FROM' WHICH TEACHERS WERE"'SAMPLED 
(by County ^nd Type) 



County 



Private 



Government 



Mission 



Total 



Bassa 
Bong 

Cape Mount 
Grand Ged^h 
Lofa 

Maryland 



Niniba 



Augustus Caine 
Samuel Hancock 
National High 



Bass^i High . Liberia Christian 

Gboveh 

/ 

.Robertsport (Gov't.) 'Episcopal High 
Webbo ..." 



Voinijama ' 
Zorzor Central 

Cape Palmas 
Pleebo 



Our l^dy of Fatima 



Montserrado Student Union Inst. W.V.S. Tubman 



W.V.S. Tubman - P.M. St. Patricks 



C.H. Dewey 
K.R. T.T.I. 
C. Tolbert 



Haywood Mission 
ff.W. Harris 
Presbyterian Todee 
St. Teresa's 



Sanniquellie Central St. Mary's 

Carroll 



2 

( 6.9%) 

1 ' 

( 3.4%) ^ 

. 2 

( 6.9%) 
1 

{ 3.4%) 

2 , 
( 6.9%) 



/ 



1 

C10.3%)- 



College of West Africa /1 5 



(51.7%) 



/ (10,3%) 



TOTALS 



4 

(13.8%) 



/ 14 
(48.3%) \ 



11 

(37.9%) 



29 

(100%) * 
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APPCflDIX B 

Reported Anount of Tine Spent on Selected Teacher Role Activities: 



Table ■ 






B-1 




.... B-1 


B-2 




B-1 


B-3 




.... B-2 


B-4 






8-5 






B-G 




B-3 


B-7 




B-4 


B-8 




; B-4 


B-9 




B-5 


B-10 




B-5 


B-11 




B-6 


B-12 




B-6 


B-13 




B-7 
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TABLE B-1 

Reported Amount of Time Spent on 
Preparing Lesson Plans by SchogX^Type 



Amount of Tinie 




School Type 




Total 




Private 


Public 


Mission 




Little . 


1 


18 


13 


32 




9.1% 


27.3% 


26.0% 


25.2% 


Lot 


8 


45 


• 36 


89 




11.1% 


68.2% 


72.0% 


70.1% 


DIIA 


2 


3 


1 


6 




18.2% 


4.5% 


2.0% 


4.7% 


Total 


11 


66 


50 


127 




8.7% 


52.0% 


39.0% 


100.0% 



TABLE B-2 

Reported Amount of Time Spent on 
Keeping Student Attendance Records by School Type 



Amount of Time School Type Total 

- Private Public Mission 



[lone 


0 


3 


3 


6 




0.0% 

^ 


4.8% 


6.0% 


4.8% 


Little 


3 


27 


25 


55 




27.3% 


42.9% 


50.0% 


44.4% 


Lot 


6 


29 


21 


56 




54.5% 


46.0% 


42.0% 


45.4% 


DMA 


2 


4 


1 


7 




18.2% 


6.3% 


2.0% 


5.6% 


Total 


11 


63 


50 


124 




8.9% 


50.8% 


40.3% 


100.0% 
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TABLE B-3 



Reported Amount of Time Spent on 
Correcting Student Homework by School Type 



Amount of Time 




School Type 




Total 




rriVate 


r u u 1 1 u 


Ml 1 nn 

1 1 1 O O 1 V/l 1 




None 


U 


2 


0 


z 


0% 


3.0% 


0% 


1.6% 


Little 


0 


13 


' 13 


26 


0% 


19.7% 


26.0% 


20.5% 


Lot 


9. 


47 


36 . - 


92 


81.8% 


'• 71.2% 


72.0% 


72.4% 


DMA 


2 


4 


1 


7 




18.2% 


6.1% 


2.0% 


5.5% 


Total 


n 


66 


50 


127 


8.7% 


52.0% 


39.4% 


100.0% 




TABLE B-4 







Reported Amount of Time Spent on 
Giving Tests by School Type 



Amount of Tirre 



School Type 
Pri te Pu bl i c Mi s si on 



T6tal 



Little 


3 

27.3% 


34 

51.5% 


21 
42.0% 


58 
45.7% 


Lot 


6 

54.5% 


* 26 
39.4% 


29 

58.0% 


61 
48.0% 


DNA 


2 

18.2% 


6 

9.1% 


0 

0% 


8 

6.3% 


Total 


n 

8.7% 


66 

52.0% 


50 
39.4% 


127 
100.0% 
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TABLE B-5 



Reported Amount of Time Spent on 
Evaluating Students by Sidi'^ol Type 



Amount of Time 


Private 


School Type 
Public 


Mission 


Total 


Uittle 


36.4% 


29 
43.9% 


21. 
42.0% 


54 
42.5% 


Lot 


•5 
45.5% 


31 
47.0% 


< 24 
48.0% 


. 60 


D»A 


2 

, , 18.2% 


6 

9.1% 


5 

10.0% 


13 

\\J.Ch 


>Tot^l 


11 

8v7% 


66' 
52.0% 


50 
39.4% 


127'* 
100.0% 
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TABLE B-6 






J 


Reported Amount of Time Spent on 
Motivating Students by School Type 




Amount of Time 


Private 


School Type 
Public 


Mission 


Total 




0% 


2 

3.0% • 


0 

0% 


2 

1.6% 


Little 


2 

18 . 2% 


24 

. 36.4% 


25 
50.0% 


51 

40.2% 


Lot 


6 

54.5% 


36 

54.5% 


21 
42.0% 


63 

49.6% 


DfIA 

* 


3 

27.3% 


4 

6.1% 


4 

8.0% 


11 

8.7% 


Total 


11 

8.7% 


66 

52.0% 


50 
39.4% 


127 

100.0% 
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TABLC B-7 

Reported* Amo'.inl, ofpTime Spent on 
Disciplining Students by School Type 



AniCtint ou 1 ine 


private 


^rhnnl Tvdp 
Public^ 


Mission 


Total 


[{one 


0 


3 

4.5% ' 


1 / 
2.0% 


4 

3.1% 


L 1 I. L 1 u 


36.4% 


38 

57.6% 


41 

82.0% 


83 

65.4% 


Lot * 


3 

■ 27.3% 


19 

23.8% 


■ 8 
16.0% 


30 


diia' 


4 

36.4% 


6 

9.1% 


Nh 0 

' 0% 


10 • 

■ 7.9% 


Total 


. ' 11 

8.7% 


66 
52.0%. 


50 
39.4% 


127 
100.0% 




TABLt B-8 








Reported Amount of Time Spent on 
Trying New Teaching tlethods by School Type 

\ 




Amount of Time 


Private 


School Type 
Public 


Mission 


Total 


Hone 


0 

0% 


3 

4.5% 


2 

4.0% 


5 

3.9% 


Little 


4 

36.4% 


30 

45.5% 


25 

50.0% 


59 ' 
46.5% 


Lot 


4 

36.4% 


28 

42.4% 


21 

42.0% 


53 
41.7% 


DMA 


3 

27.3% 


5 

7.6% 


2 

4.0% 


10 

7.9% 


Total 


11 

0.7% 


66 

52.0% 


50 
39.4% 


127 

100.0% 
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B-5 





■ • TADLf. 


B-9 • 


















Reported Auourit of Time Spent 


on 






Hclpimj Students After 


School by School Type 




Amount of Time *^ School Type 

^ Private Public ^ 


[lission 


Total' 




^* 1 






* 


None 


n 

0% 


6 

9.1% 


1 

2.0% 


7 

5.5% 


Little 


4 

36.4% 


36. 

54.5% 


'34 

68.0% 


74 

58.3% 


Lot 


4 

35.4% 


21 
31 .3% 


14 

23:0% * 


39 
30.7% 


DMA 


3 

27 . 3% 


3 

4.5% 


1 

2.0% 


7 

■ 5.5% • 


To.tal 


11 

8.7% 


- 66 
52.0% 


50 

39.4% 


127 
100.0% 




TABLE B-"10 




• 




Reported Amount of Time Spent on ^ 
Working with Sports After School by School Type 




Amount of 


Time 

Private 


School Type 
Public 


Mission 


Total 


None 


5 

45.5% 


37 

50.1% 


22 

44.0% 


6V 

50.4% 


Little 


4 

36.4% 


14 
21 .2% 


12 

24,^% 
14 

28.0% , 


30 

23.6% 


Lot 


1 

9.1% 


7 

10.6% 


22 

17.3% 


DNA 


1 

9.1% 


8 

12.1% 


2 

4.0% ■ 


1 1 

8.7% 


Total 


11 

8.7% 


■ 66 
52.0% 


50 

39.4% 


, 127 
100.0% 
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Reported Amount of Time Spent on 
Attend inq Meetings by. School Type 



Amount of Time 


Private 


School Type 
Public 


Mission 


Total 


^ 9 

None 


0% 


<* 

3.0% 


2 

4.0% 


4 


Little 


8 

n.n 


. 46 
59.7% 


38 

76.0% 


92 

• 72.4%* 


Lot 


2 • 
* 18.2% 


14 

21 . 2% ■ 


8 

16.0% 


24 
.18.9% 


DNA 


' 1 
9.1% 


4 

6.1% 


2 ' 
4.0% 


■: 7 
5.5% 


Total 


11 

, 8.7%? 


66 

52.0% ' 


50 
39.4% 


127 

100.0% 



TABLE B-12 



Reported Amount of Time Spent on 
Meeting with Parents by School Typ?** 



Amount of Time 


,^ Private 


School Type 
PubLi^: 


Mission 


None 


2 

18.2% 


35 

53.0% 


22 

44.0% 


Little 


6 

54.6% 


21 

31 .8% 


23 
46.0% 


Lot 


0 

0% 


2 

3.0%.. 


6.0% 


DNA 


3 

27.3% 


8 

12.1% 


■ 2 
4.0% 


Total 


11 

8.7% 


66 

52.0% 


50 

39.4% 



Total 



59 
46.5% 

50 • 
39.4% 

5 

3.9% 

13 
10.2% 

127 
100.0% 
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B-7 ' 

I 

TABLE B-13" 





Reported Amount of Time Spent on 




* 


Visiting Student Hones by School Type " ' 












Amount of Time 


i 1 i V U LC 


School Jype " < 
Public - Mission 


Total 


None 


5. 

^ ■ 45.5% 


36 • '29 
54.5% . 58.0% • 


70 

55.1% 


Little 

ft' 


1 

9.1% 


17 ' 18 
25.8% 36.0% 


' .. '36 
2(8.3% 


Lot 


1 

9.1% 


■ 5 ' ■ ' 
7.6% 4.0% 


8 

6.3% 




4 

. 36.4% 


8 .1 
12.1% 2.0% 


13 
10.2% 


Total 


11 

8:7% 

1 


•66 50 
52.0% 39.4% 


127 
100.0% 

• 


f 


\ 


0 
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Progratii IntornationAl Educatior. Finance 
School 'of Education 
^ ^ ^ UiYiversity of California 

BGrke\ey, California^ ^ 

2 

- , 

^ ' SURVEY OF TEACHER CHARACTER I ST ICS ' ' " 

The following questions are, designed , to provide information about 
tccuchers' that will be used in an attempt to plan more effecti.ve sqhool 
programs and practices. Tho information rcKiutisted will be reported 
'only in group form; therefore, your ansv/ers *to" the questions \iW ^ 
.hot- be identifijed. Completing this questionnaire is voluntary and 
you need not sign your name. • ^ ' ' ^ 

Please answer all questions "by placing a check [V] in the correct place 
or by \vrfting in your response. 

_ ^ . • "> ^ : 

Example: ' ' ^ ^ > > 

1 . Check [^^^ the correct answer. , . * 
t/hat is your sey.? (Please check [/] the correct answer^) 

Male [ ] 
Female [ ] 

2. Writi n g in your response . > ' ^ • w 

» 

What is the name of the school in which you are currently ^ 
teaching? (Please write in.) 



(name of school) 




1. What i"s the napie,of the school -in which you ar6 currently teachjng? 

(Please v/rite in.) __ ^ : <" 

(name of school) ' *- 

2. Whore is this school located? -(PleSse w.rite.-in for each line.)- X'^" , 

Town/ city ^ — ~ ^ — 

• County . ' ^ , — — : — ^ 

3. How'many years have you been a teacher? (Please write in the correct 

answer . ) ; — " 

/ (number of years been & teacher) 

..4. Mow long have you been a teacher in this school? (Please write in . 

the' correct answer.) : — ^ — ■ — ■ : — 

" ■ . (numGfer of years taught in this 

school ) , ^ \ ' 

5. VJhat is your abe?.(Please wri'te in the correct answer.) 

• * ' ' (your age) ' ' ^ 

6. What is your sex?.(Ploase check [i/f the con act answer.") 

' . Male [, ] ' '. 

^ . , ■ • ^ Female '^C ' 

7. In what country were you born? (Please Write in.) 

_A . 

. . I, . (country of birth) 

8. If you are an expatriate, what is your nationality? (Please write 
in. ^ If'not ah expatriate, go to question 10.) 
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(nationality) 

2-^3 



9. . If you arc an cxpatruite, how long have. you lived -in Liberia? 
(Pler.sg write in.)' ■ - ' b ~ * 



\ , , \- (years liyed'in Liberia) . 

\ . . ' ^* • ■ 

'10. -How v,'6u;i.d you describe the area in which you grew up? (Please -'-^ ^ 
'•-•(Wk [\A the correct a'nsv.-er.) . ' ' . 

^ ^ Farm [• ] ^ ' ^ 

^. < 

- • , ■ T6wn/city [ ] ^ . " 

11. Uhat Liberia? lang'uagos.or'dialGcts 'do you spea'k? (Please write .i,n.) 

Liberian languages or dialects spoken 



.V 



12., What are' your subject ii^,atter tl^aching specialties? (Please write in. 
\ If you d6 not have'a subject matter teaching^ specialty , write in 
. " "none". ) ' ■ ' • ^ ^" '\ 

f ' ^ib. iect matter" teac-hinq sp'ecialties 



'13. What siibjccts do ycTi* teach now? (Please v^rite in.) 

■ • , • "Subjects taught now 



14.- What school grades do -you currently, teach? (Plfease write in.) 

(school grades taught) 
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15. In what country did you attend tho foUqv-'ing levels of school? 
(Please write in the country for each school level.) 
School levGl Country where attended 



ETenientary 



• 3^ 

Secondary J : 



j'Conege/iinivcrsity 
/ (undergraduQto) 

ConevjG/university 
(graduate) 



16. What is the highest level of education yoN^have con^.pleted? (Please 
check the correct answer.) 



Elementary school 


[ 


] 


Secondary school 


[ 


] 


Some college - . 


[ 


] 


College graduate 


[ 


] 


Some course v/ork beyond 


[ 


] 


college 


M.A.» M.Sc, M.Ed, degree 


[ 


] 


Other (vs'rite in) : 








C 


] 



17. In what type of school did you receive most of your elementary^ 
education? (Please check ["v^ the correct answer.) 

* 

- ^ Publ ic/government 

Mission [ ] 

Private 

Other (write in): 

: . c ] 

-'T - ^ 18_ In what type of school-did you receive most of your secondary 

education? (Please check [v/] the correct answer.) 

. ' Public/government 

Mission 

' ' ' • • . Private , • [ 3 

Other (write in): 

■ ■ ' ' • . ■ • . [ ] 
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19. At what type of college did you do most of your undGrgraduate 
work? (Please check [vl the correct answer.) ~ - 

Public/government 
Mission t 3 

* Private [ ] 

other (\.Tite in): 
[ 3 

20. ^At what type of college did^you do most -'of your graduate work? 
(Please- check [■/] the correct answer.) 

PuWic/government 
' Mission » ^ 

Private [ 3 

Have not had graduate 
t training L J 

Other (write in): 

V [ 3 

21. When did you decide to become a teacher? (Please chock [^'j the 
• correct answer.) , 

. In eleiTi'entary school [ 3 

In secondary school [ 3 

In college/university 

(undergraduate) L J 

After graduating from 

college/university L J 



r 



c. 



Other (write in): 



[ 3 



22. Which one of the following persons was most influential in 

helping you decida to enter teaching? (Please check [ vO ^ 
the correct answer.) 

Mother and/or father ^ [3 

Relations ^ 3 

Friend who is/v/as a teacher ['3^ 

Other friends t 3 

i A teacher • ^ 3 

No ore , [ 3 . 
Other (write in):. 
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[ 3 



23. Why die! y&u decide to become a teacher? (PI case check [ /] the 
the correct answers.) 

' Like to help students [ 3 

Teachino is important for r ■^ " 

national dovj'icpnient [ J 

For the money [ 3 

Couldn't find other work [ 3 

Other (write in): 

[ 3 



24. ?it>omthe reasons you checked in question 23 for why you decided 
to become a teacher, which one' is the most important? (Please 
check [xA only one^ most important reason.) 

Like to help students [ 3 

Teaching is important for _ 
na.tional development L J 

For the money [ 3 

Couldn't find other work [ 3 

,- * _at>her Jwri te inj : 



[ 3 



25. What type of v/ork docs or did your born father (pa) do? 
(Please check i^] the correct answer.) 

Clerical [ 3 

Teacher [ ] 

Religious deader [ ] 

Lav/yer [ ] 

Doctor or dentist [ ] 

Engineer [ 3 

Tailor^ C 3 



Fanner 


[ 


3 


Trader 


[ 


3 


Fisherman 


[ 


3 


Manual worker 


[ 


3 


Managerial 


[ 


3 


Businessman 


[ 


3 


Civil servant 


. [ 


3 


Other (write in): 








[ 


3 



26. What type of work does or did your born'iPother (ma) do? 
(Please check [-^1 the correct'answer . ) 
Beautician 
Managerial 
Clerical 
Teacher 
Civil servant 



[ 


•3 


Farming 


[ 


3 


[ 


3 


Trading 


[ 


3 


[ 


3 


Nurse 


[ 


3 


c 


3 


Did not work 


[ 


3 


'[ 


3 


Other (write in)_: 












D 


3 



27. What was l!ie highest educational level completed by your born 
parents? (Ncase check [yj the correct answer for each parent.) 

Mother (ma) Father (pa) 

No formal education • 

Some elenicntary school 

Completed elcrr.entary school 

Some junior high school 

Completed junior high school 

Some senior high school 

Completed senior high school 

Some college 3 

Completed P. A. , B.S. , B.Ed. 

Some graduate work ' 



Completed I1.A., M.S., M.Ed. 

Some work beyond Master's degree 

Completed /h.D., Ed.D. ■ 

Comp>e4^e</ medical degree 

(Ll.D. or D.D.S.) ^ 

28. Would you like to become principal of a school in the future? 
(Please check [\/] the correct answer.,) 

Yes [ ] , 
No [ ] 

Maybe [ ], 

29. Would you like to work in the Ministry of Education in a position 
higher than a' teacher? (Please check i/] the^ Correct answer.) 

Yes [ ] 
No [ ] 

Maybe [ ] 

Would^you like to continue teaching in. this school until you 
retire? (Please check [\/] the correct answer.) 

Yes [ ] 
No [ ] 

Maybe [ ] 



30 
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31. Would you likQ to become a teacher in another- school until 
you retire? (Please check [v<l the correct answer.) 

Yes [ ] 
Ho [ ] 

Maybe [ ] 

32. Would you like to get higher paying work outside of teaching 

or the field of education? (Please check lA the correct answer.) 

Yes [ ] 
No [ ] 

Maybe [ ] 

33. Do the other teachers in your school like teaching in this 
school? (Please check [ v/j the correct answer.) 

All of them do [ ] 
Some of them do [ ] 
None of them^do [ ] 

34. Do the other teachers in your school respect the decisions of 
the principal? (Please check l/l the correct answer.) 

All of them do [ ] 
Some of 'them do [ ] 
None of them do [ ] 

35. How many teachers in your school help each other to improve 
teaching? (Please check [V] the correct answer.) 

All of then do [ ] 
Sbme of them do [ ] 
None cf them do L J 

36. Are the other teachers in your school as good in general teaching 
' 'ability as you are? (Please check the correct answer.) 

Many of them are better than I am t ] % 
Some of them are better than I am [ ] 
None of them are better than I am [ ] 



2v,9 
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37. Do many students drop out of 
12th grade? {Please chcck""[i/ 



your school before coinpletihcj the 
'i the correct answer. ) 



Yes 
No 



[ ] 



38. If many students drop out of 
12th grade, why do you think 
aVl_ correct -answers.) ' 

School is too hard [ 

V They have to work [ 

They do not like 
school [ 

They do not think 
school is important [ 

Because of. poor health [ 



your school before completing the 



they drop out? (Please check ii/] 



Because they are not 
passing in school 

Parents do not want 
them to^ continue 

They do not have the' 
money 

Their friends drop out 



OtheY' {write in): 



39. From the reasons you chec.ked in question 38 fo»\why students 
"drop out of school! which W is the most important? {Please 
check [v/i <5nly one most important reason.) 



School is too hard [ ] 

They have to work' [ - 

They do. not like 

/' school - J 

They do not think 
school is important [ ] 

Because of poor health [ ^] 



Because they are not 
.passing in school 

....Parents do not want 
<• them to continue - 

'they do not. ha.v& the 
money 



C 3 
C ] 
[ ] 



Their friends drop out [ ] 
Other (wr.ite in): 



C ] 



40. Is student discipline a problem at your school? {Please check • 
[v/f the correct answer.) 

„ Yes [ ] 
No [ ] 
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If student discipline is a problem, what kind of discipline 
problems do students have? 

FigKting 



Please check [v/l all correct ansv.ers.) 
] 



Disrespect for teacher 

Tardiness or absence 

Disobeying teacher 

Failure to complete 
assignments or homework 

Other (write in): 



] 
] 
] 



Disobeying school 
regulations or rules 

Drinking 

Cigarette smoking 
Using drugs 

Discipline not a problem 



42. Who handles most student discipline problems? (Please check 
[i/l' correct responses.) 



Teacher 
Principal 
Vice Principal 
Other (wri,te in) : 



C ] 
C. ] 
C •] 

C ] 



43. How are student discipline problems handled? (Pleas: c'^cck 
[v/l all correct answers.)- _ . 



Suspend student from school 




] 


Take away student privileges' 


[ 


] 


Meet with parents 


[ 


] 


Corporal punishment 


[ 


] 


TaTk to student _ 


[ 


] 


Other (write in):-. 










] 




[ 


] 



\ 
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C-IV 



The list below contains several activities you in-:.y engocjc in es 
a teacher. Please chock the airount of tiro yoii ^acj-iiolliii 
spend doing,.thc-so things and the amount of time you'wo_uld.Iike 
to sp end/'doii.ci them per week. 

(None = 0 hours; Little = 1-4 hours; Lot = 5+ hours) 



Activities 


1 
1 

Time Actually Spent \ 


Time Would 'Like to ^ 
Snend 


None 


Little 


Lot ' 


None 


Little 


Lot ; 


Preparing lesson plans | 




... 










Correcting student 
homeworPx 














Attending meetings 














Giving tests 















Motivating students 
















Trying new teaching 
methods 

















Disciplining students 














. Working with sports 
after school 


t — 
1 

1 




- 








Helping students 
after school 














Meeting with parents 










1 




Visiting student homes- 














Evaluating students 






< 








Keeping student class 
attendance records 














Other (pjease write in) 
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\'l\mt would help you to iinprdvo your cl-assroom teaching? 
(Please check all correct answers.) 

More time to. prepare lessons [ ] Fewer non-teaching duties [ ] 

Better classroom facilities [ ]. Snia.ller classes (fewer 

students) . L J 

. More books and supplies [ ] Fewer classes E 3 

'Learning more about subject ■ Having more money so that 

matter ' [ ] I would not have to 
^ think about another \iob [ ] 

"Learning new teaching - Other (write in): 

methods [3 [3 

, None c*f these reasons [ 3 _ _ ' ^ ^ 

' "46. From the libt of items you checked far improving your teaching, 
in question 45,' which one. is the most important? (Please check 
[ l/f only the one most important item.) 
- . ■ More time to prepare lessons [ 3 Fewer non-teaching duties [ 3 

"Better classroom facilities [ 3 Smaller classes (fewer 

students) L 

C. ' . -More books and. supplies [ 3 Fewer classes . Co 3 

■ Learn'inn more about 'subject Having more money so that 

matter [31 would not have to 

think about .another job [ 3 

Learning new teaching Q^l^g^, (write in): 

methods - L J 

None of these reasons [3 — - ^ ^ 

. •' ' [ 3 

47. If you'could make any changes i^n-this school, what would you do? 
(Please write in.) " , ' . 
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